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A Personal Interview with Hon. Russell Sage. 


By Jesstr A. Fow er. 


During a recent interview with Hon. 
Russell Sage, in company with his friend 
Mr. Rockwood, the writer dictated the fol- 
lowing phrenograph to the stenographer 
before any preliminary remarks were 
made by Mr. Sage concerning his life or 
character. At the close, however, he 
made a few explanations and endorse- 
ments on the examination. 


You possess a very compact organiza- 
tion, and few men condense as much 
power in so little room as you do. Your 
head in circumference is not larger 
than the average, but you have a su- 
perior quality and the capacity to use 
the brain and the bodily power that you 
possess to a marked degree. There are 
those who have a head measuring 
twenty-three inches in circumference 
who find it difficult to manage it, just 
as it is sometimes difficult to handle a 
large piece of machinery. In other 
words, you have availability of talent, 
and you know exactly how to point your 
gun and how to keep your powder dry. 
You do not waste material or your en- 
ergy. 

You economize strength and you 
know exactly how to use the power you 
possess. You are an executive man, for 
the forepart of your Destructiveness is 
well marked—giving Executiveness— 


and hence you know how to use the 
force of others, set other energies to 
work and utilize your own opportuni- 
ties. I have seldom placed my hands 
on a head that had so many marked 
characteristics as yours, for you are an 
individual man and were built after no 
one else’s pattern. There has never 
been a die exactly like yours, and there 
probably never will be again. You 
stand out as an individual type of 
character. 

Your basilar brain supplies energy, 
force, and executiveness for your intel- 
lectual lobe. Your foresight, or your 
power to see ahead works along with 
your Causality and Comparison, and 
gives you, I should think, wonderful 
foresight in matters which concern you, 
and therefore you are able to see the 
road clearly before you without making 
any ostensible show about it. 

You are remarkable for the control 
which you have over yourself. You 
might have a great deal at stake, and 
yet no one watching you, or working 
with you, would notice any particular 
agitation of mind, and this is owing to 
the strong development of the upper 
lateral portion of your head. In other 
words, Cautiousness is used in your case 
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of foresee, to foretell and to prepare for 
emergencies. 

One remarkable feature of your char- 
acter is that you are not inclined to 
speculate as many men are. Your Hope 
is not large. Many men on the Bourse 
or the Stock-Exchange whom I have 
examined have shown more Hope than 
you have and more optimism of mind 
than you possess, but with your large 
Cautiousness and only average degree 
of Hope, you see where you go, you are 
able to count every step you take and 
anticipate every action that you pre- 
meditate. You have a wonderfully in- 
tuitive mind that enables you to fore- 
cast events and to read the characteris- 
tics of men. The subject of Phrenol- 
ogy at an early period of your life would 
have been of great interest to you, but 
even intuitively you are able to under- 
stand the character of a man the mo- 
ment you put your eyes on him. You 
are very seldom mistaken in such ideas 
for you know how “ to size them up,” 
as the saying is. You can see behind 
the curtain and discover any deception 
or fraud. People cannot throw dust 
into your eyes or pretend to be what 
they are not, without your knowing it. 

Your brain is well developed in the 
fore part, which gives you keen percep- 
tion of intellect, and together with 
your large Intuition and Cautiousness 
enables you to be your own judge and 
keep your own counsel. You have also 
independence of character which en- 
ables you to stand your own ground. 
You can be your own lawyer and ad- 
viser, and when you trust to your first 
impression and your own opinions, you 
will generally be right, but when you 
allow a second thought or another per- 
son’s judgment to influence you, you 
will make a mistake. 

You have not a broad, selfish type of 
head. According to your phrenolog- 
ical developments your Acquisitiveness 
is not a large organ, and therefore you 
do not care for money for its own sake; 
whatever regard you have for it comes 
more from an intellectual point of view. 
You can use your brain so easily and 
your talents are so available that you 
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can turn to a good account many things 
that people waste. You could live ina 
hut with restricted circumstances and 
means just as happily as you could ina 
mansion, for it does not trouble you 
whether you have much or little 
wealth; but, were you to make up your 
mind to make a success of a certain 
thing you would do so through your in- 
domitable force of character, your inde- 
pendence of spirit, your strong intui- 
tions, and also through your pruden- 
tial, politic, and tactful qualities, but 
the quality of greed in your case is be- 
low the average; it is not a power that 
manifests itself in avarice or the mere 
desire to accumulate wealth. Hence 
you would not accumulate it to make a 
display of it, or expend it freely as some 
would. I have examined scores and 
scores of heads where the organ of Ac- 
quisitiveness was double the size that it 
is in your head; and, therefore, you 
probably place a different value on all 
the things of this world than a man 
with larger Approbativeness. You 
value things for what they can yield 
and the use they can be put to, but you 
do not become curious over what other 
people have, or become proud or vain 
because of what you possess yourself. 

You have more than ordinary Com- 
parison, analytical power, and the abil- 
ity to adjust qualities. Few men with 
your size of brain have so much judg- 
ment, common sense, and capacity to 
look a thing fairly and squarely in the 
face as you have. Your practical mind 
manifests itself first through your 
Scientific and Observing faculties, and 
secondly, through your reasoning, plan- 
ning, and organizing qualities, the two 
groups work together. 

You have the power to reason a thing 
out on a scientific basis, and therefore, 
when anything is presented, you say, 
“What is the utility of this; what is 
the value of that?” and you put one in 
juxtaposition with the other. 

Your memory of details and names 
and dates is inferior to your memory of 
special events. Things that have oc- 
curred that you have taken a part in 


you very seldom forget. Memory for a 
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special subject is strong in you, but lit- 
tle things you do not recall so readily, 
and possibly the names of people do not 
fasten themselves on your mind as read- 
ily as they did at one time. 

Your Order works in quite a distinct 
way. You have a method for every- 
thing that you do, and you have a sort 
of shorthand system for your work. 


hunt out the news. You can sense 
what a paper contains and get hold of 
the gist of the matter without much 
reading. I should judge that you had 
not read a book entirely through. You 
will take up a book and glance through 
it and get the gist of the thought ex- 
pressed, and that is all that you want to 
know. You have a-strong sense of wit, 





HON. RUSSELL SAGE, 


You do not increase labor, but mini- 
mize it as much as possible; and hence 
you make your brain serve your hands 
in every possible way. You cut things 
short, you take the nearest route to 
your destination, and you curtail in 
every particular your own labors and 
efforts. When you read a newspaper 
you turn to the telegraphic news first, 
and you know just about what is in the 
paper in five minutes’ time, whereas an- 
other man will sit down and laboriously 


and when you have time you can enjoy 
humor, point in argument and debate 
as well as force. In fact, you enjoy 
hearing a good debate and recognize 
the points as they are brought out by 
opponents. 

Your Combativeness works along 
with your Causality and Comparison, so 
that the tougher the job, or the more 
difficult the task, the better you are able 
to accomplish it. There are very few 
men who have as much grit, wiriness, 
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and hold on life as you have. You have 
no adipose tissue to be in your way or 
to interfere with your work, and hence 
disease will have great difficulty in at- 
taching itself on you. You are healthy, 
and you have come from a healthy 
stock, and I should judge a long-lived 
stock, and you will probably live a good 
many years yet. You will find it diffi- 
cult to stop work, and if your diet re- 
mains simple and your habits regular, 
there is no reason why you should not 
spin out your life past eighty-six years. 

You are a man, I should judge, of 
systematic sympathy. You believe in 
helping others to help themselves. 
Your sympathy is practical, and no 
matter how much wealth you possessed, 
you would never squander or waste it 
and you would not allow it to lie idle. 
Neither would you give much away in 
small sums, but, rather to support a 
principle. You have a combination of 
qualities, which indicates that you are 
prudent in the way in which you ex- 
pend money as well as in the way in 
which you lay it up. Your force of 
brain behind the ear gives you great 
power to propel your intellectual lobe. 
Many men have a higher and broader 
frontal lobe than you possess, and yet 
they cannot make as good use of the 
power which they possess as you can of 
yours, because they have not the pro- 
pelling power behind. They have not 
the force to economize their strength, 
and therefore, they blow their own 
horn wildly, and call attention to their 
work and dissipate their strength. 
Now, there is a singular quietness and 
industry in your organization and your 
power to oppose encroachments and to 
overcome difficulties is a powerful ad- 
junct in your character. 

You have been at one time very fond 
of animals and pets of some kind, and 
like to have them around you and prob- 
ably you are also fond of children, and 
you are exceedingly tender, thoughtful, 
and kind in regard to them. 

In short, you will be known for your 
great perserverance; for your determi- 
nation of mind in carrying a thing 
through; for your independent spirit 
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in acting on your own judgment; for 
your strong sympathies in expressing in 
your own way your -devotedness to 
others and your desire to help them; 
for your keen intuitions and ability to 
look.ahead and prepare for emergencies 
and your understanding of the charac- 
ter and the motives of others; for your 
analytical power in judging qualities 
and materials and in knowing the 
worth of things, for your practical in- 
sight into the utility of everything; 
for your power to economize and esti- 
mate a thing at its proper value rather 
than to put an artificial value upon it; 
for your constructive ability in working 
things out in an ingenious way; for 
your particularly quiet and resourceful 
mind and your capacity to know ex- 
actly how much effort to expend with- 
out over-doing; for your strong social 
character but undemonstrative feeling 
at times; for your conjugal attach- 
ments to your special friends, and for 
your very strong hold on life. 

You are not what one would call a 
risky speculator. You always see ahead 
and know the way you are going. You 
do not allow yourself to take a false 
step, and hence you should be known as 
a man of prudence, far-sightedness, and 
almost genius in this respect. Above 
all it should be remembered that you 
have a very compact, workable, usable, 
and economical amount of strength 
which will last you much longer than is 
the case with the majority of men who 
work ten times less than you do, be- 
cause others do not know how to con- 
centrate their power and strength as 
well as you do. 

You are very fond of animals, and 
you would treat a pet-animal almost as 
you would a child. 

As a political man you would be in- 
clined to favor a wise and prudential 
policy. You would not necessarily go 


with the masses, and you would not nec- 
essarily sanction all the radical views of 
the day, but you would be more in- 
clined to become a partisan of the Re- 
publican Party and be where you could 
superintend and direct a safe course, 
because you think the middle of the 
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road is the safest. Your policy would 
be to conscientiously carry out your 
convictions. 

I think you would be more inclined 
to collect wealth from an intellectual 
and independent stand-point than 
merely because of the love of money. 
You would be stanch and unwavering 
in carrying out any line of conduct you 
thought was right, without any refer- 
ence to what other people might say or 
think. You would know how to defeat 
an enemy, but you would do it politely 
and graciously and make others admit 
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not go to five or six dinner-parties in a 
week, but I live simply. I have food 
that is of the best quality and I have it 
cooked in a simple, sensible way. I am 
a very good sleeper, too, and I think I 
am badly treated if I do not get seven 
hours of sleep every night, and I try to 
get eight or nine hours. As I have al- 
ready said, I come in daily contact with 
the sharpest and brightest men in the 
world, and I have been obliged to hold 
my own. I was talking with a distin- 
guished clergyman this very evening, 
and I said to him that if I could live the 
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that you were the victor, but you are so 
independent that you would do your 
work in your own way, and while 
others were asleep you would be work- 
ing at some gigantic enterprise. 


Hon. Russell Sage: “ I must say that 
I think you have hit upon the peculiari- 
ties of my character more accurately 
than any other person I ever talked 
with. It is true, as you said, I never al- 
lowed myself to be drawn into any kind 
of rash speculation, but I have success- 
fully resisted the pressure that has been 
brought to bear on me for the last sixty 
years. I have always endeavored to act 
justly and to be perfectly honest in all 
my dealings with my fellow-men. I am 
president of the Standard Gas Com- 
pany, which is very successful, and is 
perhaps the second largest gas com- 
pany. I am the largest stockholder. 

You were also correct in respect to 
what you said concerning my health. I 
do not run to extremes in any way, I do 


last sixty years of my life over again I 
would hardly vary it at all. I might 
change a few little things, but the great 
framework would be the same. Taking 
my life as a whole I do not think I 
would want to change it. I have al- 
ways tried to do my duty to my brother- 
man and to the community in which I 
have lived, and this will be a great com- 
fort to me when I depart from this life. 
You are quite right about my affec- 
tion for animals and pets. Only an 
hour ago I was delivering a eulogy on a 
pet horse, and my wife said I could 
hardly keep house without my two pet 
Maltese cats. My horses are all very 
fond of me and know me well, and I 
always drive myself. I have two young 
colts I am especially fond of, I often 
pet them in the stable, and when they 
hear my voice they go crazy to get at me 
and rub their noses against my hand. 
Perhaps the best answer to a great 
many of these things will be for me 
to say that I am perhaps the oldest suc- 
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cessful business man living in the city 
of New York. I have been successfully 
engaged in business for over sixty years, 
and I have always been self-reliant. 
You hit my character correctly on 
Combativeness, for I have not worked 
merely for the love of money. Neither 
have I taken any risks; if I had, I 
might be a great deal richer than I am 
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ablest men in the world from day to 
day, and all sorts of inducements are 
continually held out to me to swerve 
me. As you have said, I have the de- 
velopment that gives me a certain re- 
serve power which enables me to over- 
come these schemers, and I have always 
been able to push these risky schemes 
aside, and my losses have come mainly 











MRS. RUSSELL SAGE. 
Photograph by Rockwood. 


now, or I might have been a great deal 
poorer; it has been simply a matter of 
judgment. I have been guided by my 
Heavenly Father and bv mv limited 
means of resource and thus I have qual- 
ified myself to struggle with the masses 
of the people for the past sixty-five 
years. I do not say this boastingly, but 
as I am eighty-one years of age, attend- 
ing to my business six days in every 
week and meeting the smartest and 


through the depreciation of property in 
various districts. 

My aim in life has been to do my 
share in developing the material re- 
sources of the country, and probably no- 
man living has contributed more than 
Russell Sage has for the construction of 
railroads throughout the country. I 
have spent millions, tens and hundreds 
of millions of dollars on the railroad 
systems of the United States, and I am 
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now connected with more than twenty 
thousand miles of railroad and with 
about twenty-seven different corpora- 
tions. They require but little atten- 
tion, to be sure, but I give them enough 
attention to know about them, and I 
will not take any risk where I do not 
know anything about the conditions. 
Only recently a man sent to me for a 
loan of two hundred thousand dollars 
and was willing to pay a very liberal 
commission, in order to carry out some 
scheme of his in New Jersey some- 
where, but I wrote to him and said: 

“TI have made it a rule of my life 
never to invest in anything I could not 
examine for myself.” 

Allow me to say a few words in ref- 
erence to your remarks on my force of 
character and the impression I made 
upon others as a boy and a young man. 

Mr. Rockwood’s father was a friend 
of mine, and, as Mr. Rockwood says, I 
have known him all my life. 

At the end of the Mexican war I was 
elected member of Congress and made 
treasurer of the county. They got into 
some trouble about what was con- 
sidered a large sum of money in those 
days, about a hundred thousand dollars, 
and so the supervisors elected me to 
straighten the thing out. I had been 
successful in business in a small way, 
and I was a self-made man in every 
way, and I was elected to straighten this 
thing out, so that they must have felt 
confidence in me.” 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE, 


Seldom do we find a more harmoni- 
ous blending of temperaments and 
qualities than those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sage. She has taken many qualities 
from her father, and he resembles his 
mother in some characteristics. 
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Mrs. Sage has great individuality. 
She is not one who, like some, become 
merged into the character of her hus- 
band. 

She has maintained her personality 
and carried out her practical work 
in intellectual channels, while he has 
engaged himself in politics and finance 
among many other interests. 

Her head is too broad to allow her 
to be impractical or a poor observer, 
hence, she will know how to turn every- 
thing to a good account and she must 
take genuine pleasure in following up 
everything in which she becomes inter- 
ested. 

She is a Martha and Mary combined, 
for she has not only the former’s fore- 
sight in providing for the wants of 
others, but she has the sentiment, sym- 
pathy, and spiritual thought of Mary. 
Her forehead is high in the region of 
Causality, and the Moral Qualities, 
which any one can see for himself, not- 
withstanding the little curls that fall 
gracefully over the top head. She has 
the deep set desire to do good, but she is 
so reserved and cautious about letting 
her alms be seen before men, that few 
persons are likely to know about her 
good works. 

Her strength of character, energy of 
mind, and persevering spirit, are seen 
in the breadth of her head and in the 
principal features of her face. Though 
she would have been conscientiously 
strict in bringing up children of her 
own, yet she would have left the door 
ajar for any wayward one, lest at the un- 
expected hour he should come and find 
everything closed against him. Thus 
in her character she combines prudence, 
energy, sympathy, tenderness, con- 
scientious scruples and great earnest- 
ness and sincerity of mind. 


_——— 


Daily deed and daily thought 

Slowly into habit wrought, 

Raise that temple, base or fair, 

Which men call our character. 

Build it nobly; build it well, 

In that temple God may dwell. 
—The Bishop of Ripon. 
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The organ of Imitation belongs to 
the perfective group and is one of the 
most important of the semi-intellectual. 
When large it stimulates the desire to 
mimic in act or word that which ap- 
peals to our fancy in others and to copy 
in form and color that which appeals 
to the sense of symmetry and beauty in 
nature. Imitation is not, strictly speak- 
ing, the copying faculty, nor does it 
alone impart the ability to imitate, it 
merely gives the desire. One may bea 
great art critic who is totally unable to 
produce a work of art; he may have the 
artistic faculties, less imitation, well de- 
veloped, and might be able to judge and 
criticise a work of art produced by an- 
other, but he would hardly attempt to 
paint a picture or chisel a statue him- 
self. “The wish which is father of the 
thought,” would be lacking. On the 
other hand with Imitation large, and 
the organs of Form, Size, Color, ete., 
small, he would be apt to attempt much 
and accomplish little. 

Imitation is what might be termed 
the continuity of the outward self in 
that it fixes upon some phase of art or 
motion and is not content until at leas: 
an attempt has been made to master it 
or make it a part of ourselyes—to copy 
it or adopt it. 

Without this faculty the world would 
present a strange and odd appearance, 
for whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, everything in nature is but a 
copy of something else, and to say that 
this or that one is merely an imitator 
may or may not be a compliment ac- 
cording to the light in which we view 
it. The greater the imitator the greater 
the artist. Talleyrand said, “speech 
was given us for the purpose of conceal- 
ing our thoughts.” So he who can best 
conceal his art is the best artist. A 
story is told of two young painters who 
had long sought the hand of the beauti- 
ful daughter of an old artist who was 
loath to decide between them. At last 
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Imitation. 
By J. H. Susrert. 


in order to settle the controversy a 
novel plan was hit upon and it was 
agreed that he who should paint the 
best picture was to be considered the 
lucky one. The first painted a picture 
of fruits so true to nature that when 
placed in the garden among the foliage 
of the trees the birds came down and 
tried to pluck the fruit from the can- 
vas. On the next day the second artist 











TIM MURPHY. IMITATION LARGE, 


brought forth his work presenting the 
appearance of a landscape covered with 
a thin gauze cloth. ‘ Remove the cov- 
ering that I may the better examine the 
picture,” exclaimed the old man as he 
advanced toward the canvas and at- 
tempted to remove the cloth, when, 
much to his astonishment, he perceived 
that this was but a part of the picture 
itself. It is needless to say which was 
declared the greater artist. Surely it 
was a great thing for the first one to de- 


ceive the sharp eyes of the birds but he 
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who could deceive the eyes of a master 
must be greater still. 

The actor simulates the speech and 
actions of others and the nearer he 
renders them the greater his art. The 
painter puts upon canvas the glowing 
sunset, the varied landscape, the hue of 
fruit, the tint of flowers, and the beauty 
of form. True he may not copy a whole 
picture from one model, still it is noth- 
ing more nor less than a copy, com- 
posite though it be. 

In the Ottoman empire imitation or 
representation of the human form is 
forbidden by religion, and such art as 
exists is confined to architecture and 
floral decorations. The followers of Is- 
lam do not make anything after a model 
or pattern, and as the result it may be 
said that Islam has yet to produce a 
great artist. The artisan of that coun- 
try has neither rule,compass, nor spirit- 
level yet, depending solely upon his eye, 
he forms graceful capitals and cornice 
and fluted pillars round crude trunks 
of trees. In this respect the Chinese 
are the direct opposite, they are the 
great imitators of the world. They do 
not seek to combine old elements into 
new form but merely to copy or repro- 
duce in its entirety that which has al- 
ready been made by others. Stories, 
characteristic of the race, are often told 
showing their servile imitation. A 
Chinese tailor who, when given a pair 
of trousers from which to pattern an- 
other pair, not only copied the exact 
size and shape, but also took pains to 
reproduce a huge grease spot in the new 
ones as it appeared in the original. 
And of the cook who always broke open 
and threw away the seventh egg when 
preparing them for cooking because he 
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happened to notice his mistress throw 
away the seventh egg, because it was 
bad, when John was taking his first cul- 
linary lesson. Not long since an Eng- 
lish company controlled and operated 
an electric light plant in a Chinese city. 
The foreman having occasion to be ab- 
sent from the works for some time left 
the machinery in charge of trained na- 
tives who had been taught to operate 
it. Much to his surprise and chagrin 
when he returned, he found that the 
wily heathens had constructed and were 
successfully operating an exact copy of 
his piant, and had supplanted him in 
the favor of the officials by underbid- 
ding. 

They had taken the pains to re- 
produce the minutest details even to the 
number of coats of paint and the stripes 
upon the machinery, not having me- 
chanical knowledge necessary to enable 
them to tell what parts might safely be 
omitted or changed without damage to 
the workings of the machinery. The 
Chinese, however, must at one time in 
their history have been great inventors. 
The priority of the invention of gun- 
powder, printing by movable types, the 
mariner’s compass, and many other use- 
ful discoveries are claimed by them. 
The incentive to create or invent was 
destroyed by an edict of the Govern- 
ment prohibiting the making of labor 
saving machinery. 

Children are great imitators and 
learn chiefly by observing the ways of 
others. ‘To be “in style” is simply to 
copy the newest cut of dress or coat. 
The demands of polite society is little 
else than a set of rules and forms which 
we must blindly follow or else be con- 
sidered odd and eccentric. 


—_—e—_——_. 


THROUGHOUT THE DAY. 


Oh, guard your heart with a wordless 
prayer, 
Your lips with a prayerful song, 
As to and fro, on your tasks intent, 
You go through the whole day long. 
Then the fretful word will not escape, 
And the angry spark not fire. 
But the soul will be filled with the sweet- 
est thoughts, 
And the feet and hands ne’er tire. 


And as the twilight’s wings droop o’er 
The earth and all it holds, 

The song will to sweetest tones be raised 
While prayer the heart enfolds. 

Oh sing, then; pray, then; ceaseless 

strong; 

The Lord watch o’er your way, 

And tune your soul to victory’s shout 
Closing each prayerful day! 
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Phrenotypes and Side-Views. No. 19. 


Br H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


THE FACE TWO-SIDED. 


The study of the human face reveals 
early in its course the fact that one side 
differs from the other in both the 
physical and psychical characteristics 
of expression. I do not say that every 
one who looks at a face discovers this 
fact readily, for inquiry has shown that 
comparatively few people notice the 
difference until their attention is called 
particularly to it. The great majority 
of the intelligent, exclusive of those 
who by profession or choice are sys- 
tematic observers of the human form, 
have the impression that the face is 
fairly proportioned, and that its two 
sides are approximately similar, unless 
there be deformity of some kind. An- 
alytical inspection may often show 
marked variations of feature that were 
not suspected by the intimates of the 
individual under inspection. 

On one occasion a lady friend, whom 
I was visiting, asked my criticism of a 
portrait of her daughter, that had been 
recently sent home by the artist, a 
painter of some reputation in New 
York. After a brief examination I pro- 
nounced it an excellent effect, and quite 
faithful in the drawing of the different 
features; that he had not glossed over 
what inequalities existed, and so had 
been helped to give the features their 
true value in the expression. 

At my mention of “ inequalities ” 
the lady looked at me quizzically and 
asked what I meant, saying that she 
thought the girl had very regular feat- 
ures—much more so than the average 
girl—I replied, “ Yes, that is true, but 
if you will note carefully the size and 
position of the right ear and then care- 
fully compare it with the left one, you 
will see that the latter is not as long as 
the other and is a full third of an inch 
above it.” The statement was received 
with great surprise, and after a long in- 
spection of the portrait the lady ad- 


mitted its truth, but hinted that the 
artist must have made a mistake in the 
drawing, for it could scarcely be that so 
great a deviation from regularity could 
exist in her own child without her dis- 
covery of it. 

The study of the eyes will in nearly 
every case show variations in form, en- 
tourrage, and even color. One eye may 
be larger than the other, or the ex- 
posure of the ball be wider because of 
a larger opening between the lids. The 
pupil of one may be larger than that of 
the other. Again the relation to the 
plane of the face may vary; one eye may 
be higher than the other; one may be 
set somewhat awry, @ la celastiale. 

A very common difference between 
the sides is seen in the structure of the 
cheek-bones, one being more prominent 
and perhaps lower than the other. I 
recall an instance of peculiarity of ex- 
pression that was due to the inequality 
of the malar or cheek-bones. People 
would notice the peculiarity and speak 
of it, but somehow for the most part 
failed to note the cause of it. Yet when 
this was pointed at they immediately 
appreciated it, and wondered that they 
had not seen it for themselves. 

So the lines of the forehead, of the 
mouth, nose, jaw, etc., may vary on the 
two sides, one showing a better out- 
line, more fulness, more symmetry, 
ete., than the other. Thus it follows 
that the expression for character, men- 
tality—feeling, propensity, capacity, 
energy, etc.—will differ on one side 
from that of the other. A well-known 
photographer of New York is skilful 
in detecting one’s “ best side,” and en- 
deavors to bring it out in the portrait, 
so posing his subject that the camera 
“looks at ” such best side. Usually it 
is the left side that exhibits the more 
pleasing expression—its lines being 
softer and less angular, and the skin be- 
ing smoother on that side than on the 


other. Even the eye has a more genial 
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and kindly tone on that side; on the 
right side, it may be severe and sharp 
in outward glance. 

Now the question naturally follows, 
what is the reason for these differences 
in the constitution of the sides of the 
face? The solution, we think, is refer- 
able to the action of the faculties, medi- 
ately through the brain. It is com- 
monly accepted by specialists in brain 
physiology that the hemispheres have 
a several influence upon the opposite 
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sides of the face, i.c., that the right 
hemisphere mainly controls the left 
side and the left hemisphere the right 
side. This being so—and the crossed 
action of the spinal nerve-fibres is cor- 
roborative evidence—the resultant im- 
pressions upon structure and expres- 
sion should indicate the differential 
nature of hemispherical activity. In 
their general life most people employ 
the left hemisphere especially as the 
mental co-ordinate. Its operation then 
should in time produce effects of a 
character more or less apparent and in- 
telligible. 

The general truth of what has been 
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postulated being admitted, we should 
expect to find on the right side of a face 
belonging to a mature person intima- 
tions of the nature of his mind. If 
forceful, energetic, and positive the 
features will have similar markings. If 
weak, vacillating, and colorless be the 
tone of the mentality the features will 
exhibit a similar temper. 

The illustrations, taken from a large 
number of photo proofs (unfinished) 
secured by the writer some years since, 


Rockwood. Photo. 


CEORGE 


are striking evidence of the different 
expressions of the two sides. There is 
a sharpness in spirit of the one at our 
right that contrasts signally with the 
bland and genial manner of the other. 
The organic stimulus to faculties in 
constant use has written itself upon the 
facial muscles so that the character of 
the individual’s mental work may be 
read. The set of the expression shows 
the temperamental influence to have an 
intensity due as might be said with 
truth to a habit of earnest thought and 
the giving up of self to the close con- 
sideration of whatever interests. The 
expression intimates effort in the ap- 
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plication of the faculties, and without 
it shows that mind works in a somewhat 
strained fashion. Perhaps the man has 
not for years had the health essential 
for the easy and comfortable prosecu- 
tion of his affairs; or perhaps his occu- 
pation is of a nature that makes undue 
demands upon his intellectual econ- 
omy. 

The reading of the other side of the 
face (the face on our left) opens a vista 
of the man’s physico-emotional nature, 
and indicates certain qualities of dis- 
position that do not appear in the ex- 
pression of the side just considered. It 
shows that he has much of what is 
known as good nature, and can appre- 
ciate the pleasant, genial, cheerful 





HENRY GEORGE AS A YOUNGER MAN, 


phases of human life. He can sympa- 
thize with much heartiness in those 
things that make for social cordiality, 
tenderness, and charity. The physiog- 
nomist might say that his feelings are 
sometimes “too much” for him. 

The two views of the late candidate 
of the Labor Party for the place of 
Mayor to the new and much expanded 
City of New York, Mr. Henry George, 
are fittingly introduced as a further evi- 
dence of the duplex expression of the 
face. They are excellent portraits, in- 
deed, of the lamented writer and social 
philanthropist, from the studio of Mr. 
George C. Rockwood of this city. Note 
the mild and benignant manner of the 
side with profile to the reader’s right. 
The eye beams with a pleasant humor; 
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the softness and smoothness of the 
cheek are manifest. How different the 
side presenting toward the left! The 
partly closed eye, the furrows running 
from the nose downward, and other 
strong lines intimate deep reflection, 
attentive deliberation, criticism, and 
analysis. The pose seems different; im- 
bued with more of energy and steadi- 
ness. ‘The temples look fuller, the 
lateral back-head deeper and rounder. 
The eyebrows close down more snugly 
over the eyeball, and impress the ob- 
server with the owners power of 
scrutiny and introspection. 

One can easily discern two phases of 
character in contemplating these con- 
trasts. Each has a history. One shows 
the human side of the man, his gentle- 
ness and sweetness as a friend and 
neighbor; the other discloses the 
thinker, worker, critic, organizer, earn- 
est, solicitous, controversial, deter- 
mined, persistent. There is no exhibi- 
tion of that severe and even hostile con- 
tradiction of nature that may be traced 
in some faces, and that suggests the 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” type of man. 
The author of that once much-dis- 
cussed piece of fiction had his warrant 
for the study of character he presented, 
although in the working out he used a 
novelist’s license. Unbalance that per- 
mits the excessive operation of passion 
and propensity may eventuate in 
monstrous expressions of brutality and 
frenzy, which are but manifestations of 
mental wreck and insanity. 

We may assume that approximation 
to the perfect in mental balance is asso- 
ciated with an almost complete sym- 
metry and harmony in the proportions 
of the face, but so variable are the cir- 
cumstances of life on their physical as 
well as psychical sides that the rule of 
development is variability, and that 
predicates differentiation rather than 
uniformity. So in examining faces, es- 
pecially of those in adult life, we expect 
to note departures from harmony rather 
than the symmetrical correspondence 
of parts. 
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What is Quality?” 


By Jutes Bucuet. 


This term, very indefinite and in- 
tangible as applied to the human organ- 
ization, much used by phrenologists 
and physicians for expressing certain 
inherent characteristics of function and 
structure, covers a physical fact the ex- 
act basis of which has never as yet been 
satisfactorily explained, nor is it prob- 
able that a specific diagnosis can be 
made in any particular case that will 
enable one to say with certainty that a 
given individual has a high degree of 
quality. 

It is true that we have some indica- 
tions that are more or less reliable, such 
as general shape of head and body, firm- 
hess of the tissues, texture of the skin, 
quality of the hair, expression of the 
eyes, activity of the mind and body, and 
a fair general appearance of health. 

Notwithstanding all this, these phys- 
ical characteristics may coexist with an 
ordinary grade of quality, nor is health 
directly or necessarily connected with it 
except in so far as it gives a certain im- 
munity against disorganizing diseases 
as distinguished from purely nervous or 
functional disorders, the reasons for 
which will appear in their proper order. 
Quality is an essential element in gen- 
ius. There is no genius possible with- 
out it and in this sense it precedes size 
in importance, because no amount of 
the latter can make up for a lack of the 
former, while there are instances on 
record where a predominating degree of 
quality has conferred powers little short 
of miraculous, even with an average de- 
gree of size. Take as an example that 
extraordinary mathematical prodigy, 
Zera Colburn, whose powers in this di- 
rection became active while his head 
was still small, his age (under eight 
years) rendering it impossible that his 
brain could be large,and much less that 
it could have been cultivated in this 
special direction. As a matter of fact 
he knew practically nothing of the con- 





* Paper read at the Annual Conference of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 


ventional methods of calculating, his 
dexterity being altogether instinctive 
and not subject to any rules known to 
ordinary humanity. 

Singularly enough, in proportion as 
he was taught to calculate by the con- 
ventional and arbitrary methods he lost 
his natural instinct. At no time was he 
able to impart the basis of his method 
to others, and therefore as a teacher he 
was not any more efficient than other 
mathematicians. To secure a high de- 
gree of power it is necessary that size 
and quality be evenly balanced, and in 
fact it is only this combination that 
gives practical results. 

When quality predominates over size 
we have great inspiration, foresight, ac- 
tivity of mind, intuitioft, and but little 
system, logic, stability, and broadness 
of mind. When size predominates over 
quality we have more stability and 
power than activity, more system and 
logic, comprehensiveness and force of 
character, but less intuition, foresight, 
inspiration, and the finer sentiments, 
and—no genius. 

Genius is not systematic; it does not 
work in harness,and performs its great- 
est marvels under the influence of what 
is called inspiration. Nearly if not all 
great painters, poets, musicians, writers, 
and orators, have done their greatest 
work under the influence of what they 
called inspiration, and many could not 
work at all except under certain condi- 
tions, and, alas! sometimes under the 
influence of drugs. 

When quality predominates over size 
the mind is easily unbalanced by ad- 
verse circumstances, worry, over-work, 
and what not, and the reverse is true 
when size predominates over quality. It 
is a notable fact that men of genius as 
a rule are disorderly, irregular in their 
habits of life, unbearably eccentric, and 
one-sided to an unusual degree. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was perhaps 
one of the most notable examples the 
world has ever had of an absolute bal- 
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ance between size and quality. He had 
both in the highest degree and this 
combination gave him his wonderful 
foresight, intuition, and inspiration, 
coupled with great powers of reason, 
prodigious memory, energy, and force 
of character, and lastly, an iron consti- 
tution. 

Owing to the perfect balance be- 
tween his size and quality he was com- 
paratively free from the eccentricities 
common to men of genius. 

The object of this article is to for- 
mulate an hypothesis covering the 
probable nature and source of quality 
so-called, and to give a few suggestions 
as to its cultivation. The importance 
of correct and tangible knowledge upon 
this subject cannot be overestimated, 
since this question of quality modifies 
in a large degree the interpretation that 
is to be placed upon the mental calibre 
of an individual as indicated by his 
phrenology. It is the largest ingredi- 
ent implied in the qualifying clause so 
much used by Phrenologists, namely, 
“other things being equal, size is the 
measure of power,” and placed in the 
order of their importance the “ other 
things” implied in this maxim are, 
quality, health, and education, which 
makes it equivalent to saying, that, 
given a certain size, quality, health, and 
education determine the power. 


Quality, as already implied, does not 
show itself so much in physical size or 
shape, texture, or color, as it does in 
results, hence the difficulty in estimat- 
ing its degree by these objective signs. 

Neither is temperament a sure or in- 
variable guide, if guide at all, in its es- 
timation, because it is well known that 
many notable men with various degrees 
of quality possessing different tempera- 
ments, have existed. Absolute reliance 
upon physical indications may lead to 
error in estimating character and abil- 
ity, and there is no doubt but that many 
a “singed cat” man of ability if not 
actually of genius, has been assigned to 
a plane that was anything but flattering 
to his accomplishments in consequence 
of his appearance. In the estimation 
of quality we must rely mainly upon 
the native intuition of the examiner 
aided by the objective characteristics of 
shape, texture, color, and expression. 
Unfortunately, intuition is not scien- 
tific, as it is difficult for that faculty to 
express in tangible terms the exact basis 
of its logic. It feels but does not rea- 
son, hence its processes, as in the case of 
Zera Colburn, cannot be explained and 
much less reproduced, and furthermore, 
what may be a proof intuitively to one 
man is not necessarily so to another 
from the lack of objective demonstra- 
tion. 


(To be continued.) 
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Physiognomical Studies. 


THE EAR. 
No. I. 


The ear is a very important indica- 
tion of character. It is the side-door of 
the mind; and as we have taken a great 
deal of interest in studying the ears of 
celebrated people, we have found that 
a great deal of character is manifested 
through this organ. 

There are five principal kinds of ears. 
The large ear indicates health and per- 


‘severance; the long ear indicates tenac- 


ity; the small ear, delicacy and refine- 


-ment; the projecting ear, expression - 





A PERFECT FORM—CLIO'S EAR, 
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and memory of sounds; the flat ear, 
reticence. The ears with a long lower 
lobe indicate longevity, while the high 
ears with a pointed upper lobe indicate 
aspiration. 

The length of the ear should be the 
same as that of the nose. The ear is an 
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A SIMPLE OUTLINE. 


index of health; and were we to divide 
the ear into three parts, by drawing a 
line from the upper opening of the ear 
across the helix and anti-helix and a 
line from the anti-tragus to the outer 
edge of the ear, we should find that in 
that central portion the vital organs in- 
dicate strength or weakness, while the 
upper portion of the ear has to do with 
a fine mentality, and the portion below 
the anti-tragus indicates vitality and a 
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great hold on life, as we see when com- 
paring the ear of Cardinal Newman 
with that of the Prince of Wales. 
Hence, the lower lobe of the ear may be 
strong, indicating tenacity, the central 
part may be comparatively weak, indi- 
cating poor organic constitutional 
strength, while the upper part, indicat- 
ing strong mentality, will often be very 
pronounced. 

Father Ignatius’s ear was péfticularly 
well developed in the upper portion, 
and he had a distinct lower lobe as well; 
but Mr. Gladstone’s ear, is narticularly 
powerful in the inset to the face or the 
lower lobe, whilst the upper part of the 
ear above the opening indicates mental 
strength, great ambition, and force of 
character. 

The point of the upper part of the 
helix indicates the strength and activ- 
ity of any particular faculty, such as 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Concentration 
of mind, Parental affection, respect for 
superiors or intellectual ability. In 
this wey we can follow the bent of the 
mind as well as the diseases of the body 
threuch this wonderful organ. 

The small illustration indicates as 
near a perfect ear as possible. 





THE POINTED AND ASPIRING EAR, 
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Hermann Vezin. 


By D. T. Exxiorr, Examiner at THE Fow er Institute, Lonpon. 


During the months of October and 
November Mr. Vezin has been attracting 
large audiences at Steinway Hall, Port- 
man Square, London, where he has been 
giving “ Shakespearian Recitals,” un- 
aided by music or scenery. The 
Press speaks very highly of his fault- 


he has both moral and physical force of 
character. His whole organization is so 
well balanced that there is very little 
friction between his mental and physi- 
cal powers. His mind would naturally 
seek a public position, and his intellect- 
ual faculties are so developed that he is 
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less elocution, the naturalness of his 
gesture, his intelligent rendering of 
the text, and the intense application of 
his marvellous memory. 

Hermann Vezin has more than or- 
dinary mental capacity. He has a 
unique organization and the tempera- 
ments are well blended. He has all the 
life and vitality he needs for his im- 
portant work and would readily recu- 
perate after any mental exercise. He 
has a fine cast of brain and is highly 
organized, his head is broad and high; 


equal to any emergency. He has an ar- 
dent mind, and is subject to consider- 
able excitability; it is this particular 
trait of character that gives him so 
much success as an elocutionist, for he 
throws his whole soul into his work. 
His self-control, intuition, keen percep- 
tion, and strong sympathy enable him 
to rivet the attention of his audience 
and hold them speli-bound under the 
influence of his eloquence. The emo- 
tional element is strong in his nature; 
he is impressible and intense in his feel- 
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ings. He is not a mere actor of other 
men’s thoughts; his power lies in his 
ability to get into sympathy with the 
subject he is representing and make 
himself one with it for the time being. 
He has great force and efficiency of 
character, his mind is comprehensive, 
his intellect is keen and discriminating, 
and he has a distinct individuality. 
All his central faculties, from the root 
of the nose to the occipital region, giv- 
ing him strong observation, a clear and 
retentive memory of facts and statis- 
tics; the power to discriminate, ana- 
lyze, compare, and use metaphors, and 
strong intuitional sagacity. His mem- 
ory is quite phenomenal, each faculty 
in the intellectual lobe being large and 
active. 

The masculineand feminine elements 
are well blended, he is vigorous and de- 
termined in purpose, and has consider- 
able mental energy; he is not easily in- 
fluenced or swayed by public opinion, 
although he is sensitive to approbation 
and praise. 
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He is well able to sustain his individ- 
uality in the presence of others, and 
will manifest a dogged perseverance in 
the carrying out of his plans. He has 
inherited from his mother his strong 
sympathies, intuition, and keen feel- 
ings. He has a strong artistic type of 
mind, and would have been equally suc- 
cessful as a physician, a lawyer, or a 
musician. He has all the elements 
that make a good orator strongly 
marked. His imagination is active and 
vivid, but he would not sacrifice the 
practical things of life for the mere or- 
namental. He is prompt in his actions, 
readily understands things, and can ac- 
quire knowledge easily. His quiet dig- 
nity, self-confidence, and self-reliance 
give him an influence and power over 
others. Under a somewhat severe ex- 
pression there are unmistakable indica- 
tions of a rare tenderness and pathos 
which those who know him best must 
have experienced. 


The Amateur Phrenological Club. 
(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Exsre Cassetzt Sirsa. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHAPTER FROM A LIFE. 


The brass buttons on the postman’s 
suit of gray reflected small suns as he 
came swinging up the street one fine, 
frosty, morning. I met him at the gate 
to receive my share of the white-winged 
missives. 

“ Here’s a Cupid’s arrow, I'll vent- 
ure,” he said playfully, as he held out 
a dainty envelope. Indeed, I wondered 
over it a little myself, for the graceful 
penmanship bore quite an unfamiliar 
appearance. 

After warming my chilled fingers be- 
fore the library fire, I opened the little 
envelope and perused the note enclosed, 
which read thus: 


December 19, 189-. 
My dear Miss M. : 

Permit me to recall to your mind the 
pleasant little reception given last win- 
ter by Mrs. B , at which I was an 
interested listener to your animated re- 
marks in defense of the science of Phre- 
nology. Since that time I have crossed 
the ocean and visited many lands, but 
believe me when I say that the lesson 
of that evening has followed me all the 
way; and now that I am once more at 
home it would give me pleasure to meet 
you again. Furthermore, I have some 
need of assistance and feel half-in- 
clined to see what practical aid can be 
rendered by the application of Phre- 
nology. 

To this end, then, as well as for the 
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personal advantage of making your ac- 
quaintance, I extend you a cordial in- 
vitation to visit me quite soon. If it is 
not presuming too much shall we say 
to-morrow afternoon? Until I see you 
then, 

J am very sincerely yours, 

Stella L. McD. : 
Lawn Court. 





Ah yes! I well remembered the 
stately woman with the grave, dark eyes 
who listened so attentively to my sim- 
ple exposition of human-life science on 
that day when the first germ of exis- 
tence for the Amateur Phrenological 
Club unfolded into life. But why should 
this celebrated woman seek my counsel? 
Well, she bowed at no humble shrine 
when she offered a prayer for help to 
the living Truth embodied in Phrenol- 
ogy. And it was to-day that she wanted 
me! The thought roused me to the 
continuation of suspended duties and I 
forsook at once my dreams and the 
hearth-rug. 

Lawn Court proved to be an ancestral 
mansion of gray stone amid beautiful 
surroundings of spacious grounds and 
winding drive-ways, with a small frozen 
stream, bordered by a leafless grove. 
Mrs. McD welcomed me herself at 
the door and drew me in with a warm 
hand-clasp. Her voice was deep-toned 
and sympathetic, and her words of 
greeting were quiet and simple. 

She had a remarkable versonality, 
being strongly built, with the mental 
and motive temperaments about equal, 
but rather lacking in the vital. She was 
tall and graceful, with a positiveness of 
movement especially noticeable in her 
walk and the poise of her head. She 
possessed a well-developed brain, nicely 
balanced in all its parts, save that the 
social division was rather small. Her 
serious face would have been quite 
plain save for a pleasing smile, which 
whenever it flashed across her features, 
lent a new charm to her appearance. 

When my wraps were removed she 
led me through the stately parlor and 
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into her cosey study beyond, where she 
proceeded to entertain me by showing 
me many yaluable books and other 
treasures that she had brought from 
abroad, thereby engendering a pleasant 
flow of conversation. I felt intuitively 
that she was studying me, and I exulted 
a little in the conviction of my advan- 
tage over her in that respect, for with 
my scientific understanding of human 
character, one swift, comprehensive 
glance had told me all I needed to 
know. 

Finally she took an oriental basket 
filled with photos, and together we 
looked over her interesting collection 
of friend and family portraits. To her 
great amusement I began a running fire 
of complimentary comment upon them 
till we grew quite merry over it. But 
presently she held up the picture of a 
handsome youth and said in an altered 
tone: “ This is my only son, my treas- 
ure, my baby.” 

“ Like, but so unlike,” I returned, 
comparing critically the pictured face 
with the living one before me. 

She put the photos all back in the 
basket with a sudden gesture as if they 
had suddenly become uninteresting, 
and bent her attention to the one in my 
hand. “ It was for his sake that I asked 
you here to-day,” she said at last, 
“aside from the interest I felt in you; 
and now that you have proved yourself 
so efficient in character-reading I re- 
quest that you make a careful delinea- 
tion of my boy’s make-up, fearlessly ex- 
pressing your honest opinion as to his 
possibilities and liabilities in lfe.” 

“ Tt will do me honor to tell you all 
that I can about him, Mrs. McD : 
Have you not other portraits that will 
give me different views of his face and 
head? ” 

She went to her desk and produced 
from a drawer several photos of the 
youth, taken at different periods, all of 
them handsome and pleasing. After 
learning something of his height, 
weight, color of hair, etc., and making 
a careful study of the pictures I began. 





(To be continued.) 
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A Search for Health. 
TRUTHS FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Lissa B. 


I. 


I relate an experience that was given 
me as follows: The doctors had pro- 
nounced their verdicts upon me. They 
said I was “all run down,” that there 
was “a lowered vitality, nervous weak- 
ness, lack of tone, a defective capillary 
circulation, etc.” One said my blood 
was two thin and weak, another said it 
was so thick it couldn’t circulate to the 
extremities but inclined to congest in 
any internal weak organ. 

I wasn’t down sick but I was unable 
for anything. I suffered with the cold 
of winter and the heat of summer; a 
draught of air made me chill, and the 
sweltering heat was prostrating. My 
system was lacking in tone, vigor, and 
withstanding power. I kept on breath- 
ing because it was easier to breathe a 
little than to stop breathing altogether, 
but I didn’t take full, deep, joyous 
breaths. 

I took more of some other things 
than I did of fresh air. I took medicines 
prescribed by doctors and medicines 
prescribed by considerate neighbors. I 
also took advice, that was given to me 
very liberally, and I had more advice 
than I could ‘possibly use or invest in 
any profitable or unprofitable way. I 
took even more advice than I did med- 
icines. it was cheaper. 

1 rook the counsel of some to eat 
largely of meat and eggs to make me 
strong, and only became strong in 
groans of distress. I tried a milk diet 
that had cured a neighbor but found it 
unadapted to my condition. I tried 


washing my stomach and flooding my 
system with water but was no better. 
I was told to eat fruit, I did, I was fond 
of fruit with enough sugar to make 
something in life tart and sweet, and 
yet I remained in the galling bitterness 
of ill-health. 

All this time advice never failed. 
People were given to much conceit of 
their own wisdom; and everybody was 
sure of his own knowledge and readily 
told me just what I needed. 

So much advice began to wear on my 
nervous system. I didn’t feel able to 
take it all. I wished that a silver dol- 
lar was handed me with each sentence 
of sympathizing advice and what a 
great silverite I would become! Then 
I wished I owned a shot-gun and could 
pepper with hot shot any more persons 
who dared to approach me with advice. 

I discovered that people like to advise 
one who has something, it makes them 
interested in him. I had something—ill 
health and money, only a small amount 
of the latter, but a considerable ac- 
cumulation of the former. I was rich 
enough to have a little bank account, 
and while I had that people could tell 
me what to do. 

I was told to go to the sea-shore and 
go in sea-bathing and breathe the salt 
sea air. I went, thoughts of the fresh 
ocean breezes sent to my heart a reviv- 
ing flutter. With one-third of my 
hoarded bank deposit in my pocket I 
thought, “ All that a man has will he 
give for his life, and without health one 
hasn’t more than half a life, if possible 
I want a whole life, and to be wholly 
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alive.” I wanted to not merely exist but 
to live. 

With my little package of bank- 
notes and my big baggage of bad feel- 
ings I hied away to Ocean Grove. I ar- 
rived there with all my possessions in 
safe keeping. I would gladly have 
parted with some things I possessed but 
I couldn’t. 

If my blood had tingled with the 
wine of health it would have brought to 
me an experience of rare pleasure in 
viewing the expansive beauty of this 
charming spot on the Atlantic coast. 
The magnificence of old ocean’s heay- 
ing billows coming so threateningly 
near me then receding with their glint- 
ing shades blackly green in hue or 
deeply blue, out, out, to the far dis- 
tance until only a great calm appeared 
over the face of the waters. Fleecy 
white clouds flecked the azure over- 
head, and far off toward the horizon 
would, now and then, a white sail ap- 
pear and like some gliding spirit move 
steadily on and vanish from view. 

But all was not felicity at the sea- 
shore. I looked about me and saw a 
quivering mound of sand, one poor fel- 
low had remained too long in the cold 
Waves and was now covered with the 
hot sand beneath the burning sun, en- 
deavoring to overcome his chilled con- 
dition, his body like a shaking aspen 
leaf. A little over the way a man’s 
body was being hauled off, the shock of 
sea-bathing had been too much for a 
weakened heart and killed him. <An- 
other was taken out with cramps. 

I had no specially diseased bodily 
organ and I wasn’t afraid of a tussle 
with the proud waves; so I went off and 
donned a bathing suit. How I liked 
that bathing suit, it was so picturesque 
and comfortable, I felt handsomer than 
for many a day. I wished it was the 
fashion to wear that kind of a suit all 
the time. I paraded around a little 
while in that artistic suit of navy-blue, 
then I walked down into the waters and 
held tightly to the rope; the first wave 
knocked me off my feet, the second 
wave struck me on the side of my head 
with a thud that benumbed my hear- 
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ing; but I stuck to it, I was in sea-bath- 
ing for my health. 

Possibly I remained in too long, for 
when I came out I laid down on the 
sand in the sunshine. I didn’t shiver. 
I was too exhausted for even a quiver; 
and the vast expanse of atmosphere 
came, with heavy pressure, weighing 
down upon me, my brain was heavy and 
dull. I arose tottering to my feet and 
walked slowly along that sandy beach 
soberer and wiser than I had been an 
hour before. 

All the time I remained at the sea- 
coast the air seemed to weigh heavily 
upon me so that I longed for a balloon 
to rise to aérial heights of a lighter at- 
mosphere, 

I saw men in the surf in the depths 
of enjoyment where they played leap- 
frog and wonderful games with the 
gigantic waves. I wished I was able for 
that, but I wasn’t. I turned sadly away 
from the rush and roar of the briny bil- 
lows. I took off that bathing suit never 
to put it on again. I surrowfully re- 
gretted that I had not gone to a high 
altitude that some one else had recom- 
mended to me. I had faith enough 
now ina high altitude to effect a magic 
cure, I was sure of that. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mirror Speech. 


If anything will illustrate strongly 
the complications of modern mental 
disturbances, the novel features of cer- 
tain symptoms of aphasia may be taken 
for the purpose. Mirror speech for in- 
stance, which seems to be a later form 
of speech disturbance, is a very inter- 
esting phenomenon. 

Dr. Dozen was the first to observe 
this symptom just published by his pu- 
pil, Dr. Marcotte, in his thesis on 
* Temporary Hemicraniectomy ” (Inst. 
de Bibl., 1896). 

The case was that of a little girl of 
12 years, apparently affected with cere- 
bral abscess following otitis, who was 
trepanned as a last resort. She got bet- 
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ter, and improved rapidly in health, 
but the aphasia remained. She be- 
gan to pronounce phrases seemingly 
meaningless, e.g., this: “ Te-tan-man;” 
““ Yen-do-sieur-mon, chant-mé; ” * Le- 
quil - tran - ser - lais - me - vous - lez- 
vou.” She was very angry when she 
saw she was not understood. They 
happily thought of writing down what 
she said, and then saw that it clearly 
meant something, for she was pro- 
nouncing correctly, only inverting the 
order of the syllables. 
phrases inverted meant: “ Matan-te;” 
“Monsieur Doyen, méchant;” “Vou- 
lez-vous me laisser tranquille.” MM. 
Baudouin gives this to the specialists to 
fathom. 

The psychical action of the brain- 
centres in this case shows a reversed 
action that intimates a peculiar au- 
tomatism of faculty, in which there is 
an inhibition of the causal relation of 
will. D. 


@— 





Brain Desuetude. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne in a re- 
cent speech referred to the dangers to 
health involved in indolence and disuse 
of the brain. 

The medical profession, he said, 
adapting itself to the needs of the times, 
had felt it incumbent upon it during 
the last decade to insist mainly on the 
evils of misuses of the brain, or the ex- 
cessive strain not seldom imposed on it 
in these days in the fierce struggle of 
the race to be rich, and more especially 
on the over-pressure itnposed on it in 
the name of education when in an im- 
mature state; but they were not less 
keenly alive to the correlative evils of 
the disuse of the brain. Elderly per- 
sons who gave up business, and profes- 
sional men who laid aside their avoca- 
tions without having other interests or 
pursuits to which to turn, were in many 
cases plunged in despondency, or hur- 
ried into premature dotage. He did 
not know any surer way of inducing 
premature mental decay than for a man 
of active habits to retire and do nothing 


Thus the above 
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when just past the zenith of life, and, 
on the other hand, he did not know any 
surer way of enjoying a green old age 
than to keep on working at something 
till the close. It had been said that one 
of the rewards of philosophy was length 
of days, and a striking list might be pre- 
sented of men distinguished for their 
intellectual labors which they had 
never laid aside, who had far exceeded 
the allotted span of human life. 

Galileo lived to seventy-eight, New- 
ton to eighty-five, Franklin to eighty- 
five, Buffon to eighty, Faraday to seven- 
ty-six, and Brewster to eighty-four 
years. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
drew special attention to the great age 
generally attained by our judges. Our 
judges were, he said, men who could 
never fall into routine; but were called 
upon, as long as they held office, for 
mental effort in considering and decid- 
ing on the new points and cases which 
were constantly submitted to them. 
For the most part they had at one 
period of their lives undergone some 
overstrain in the active practice of an 
exacting profession, and yet they lived 
to a ripe old age, and were, he believed— 
notwithstanding the jokes and jibes of 
hungry aspirants at the bar—more ex- 
empt from dotage than any other class: 
of the community. The sustained 
brain friction in their case kept that 
organ bright and polished. These 
facts, he thought, ought to inspire us 
with some doubt as to the wisdom of 
the compulsory retirement and pension 
régime under which we lived. 

On entering the public service a 
man had to ascend by graduated steps 
of increasing work and responsibility. 
Was it not possible to arrange gradu- 
ated steps of diminishing work and re- 
sponsibility by which he might descend 
on leaving it? The physiological no- 
tion of life was not cruel over-pressure 
at the beginning, penal servitude in the 
middle, and silly superannuation at the 
end, but the timely, continuous, order- 
ly, well-balanced exercise of all the 
functions and faculties with which the 
being is endowed.—English Mechanic 
and World of Science. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Interesting and Talented. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


Figs. 410 and 411.—Cara and Leah 
Greeley.—These children, it will be 
noticed, are quite differently developed. 
Cara has a broader head in proportion 
to its height, whilst Leah has a higher 
head in proportion to its width. Cara 
is a practical, business-like, cautious, 
susceptible, wide-awake, and intelligent 
little piece of humanity, while Leah is 
a poetic, sentimental, theoretic, musi- 
eal, visionary, and spiritual child. 














Fies. 410 aND 411.—CARA AND LEAH GREE- 
LEY, OF APPLETON, WIS. — 


oo 


Cara Greeley, brown eyes; brown hair; circumference 
of head, 18 inches; ear to ear over crown, 12} inches; ear 
to ear over brow, 10} inches; width over ears, 5} inches; 
height, 30 inches; weight, 21} pounds; age one year and 
months. Father, Yankee ; mother, German. 

Leah Greeley, bine eyes. light hair; circumference of 
head 18} inches; height of head, 13} inches; length over 
head, 10} inches; width, 54; height, 34; weight. 29 
pounds ; age two years and seven months. Father, Yankee; 
mother, German. } 


If I had the management and educa- 
tion of these two children upon my 
hands, I should expect to employ very 
different modes of treatment in respect 
to them. Cara sees through her prac- 
tical mind as wellasthrough her curious 
and questioning intellect all that is go- 
ing on around her, and will put ques- 
tions to her seniors that will mean 
much, while Leah will be governed more 
by her sentiments, and one thought will 
sometimes start in her a spark of genius 
in quite an original way. Or, in other 
words, a suggestion from without will 
fill her mind with enthusiasm to carry 
out quite an original line of thought. 

Cara is full of fun, humor, and 
laughter, and does not mind a joke, 
even at her own expense, while Leah is 
sensitive, easily wounded, and does not 
like personal jokes, but she will enjoy 
the fun that Cara makes. 

Both children have a full degree of 
Language, but Cara will be the speaker, 
and Leah the writer. Cara will not be 
able to sit still long enough to write a 
novel, but she will live a complete 
drama, full of scenic enthusiasm. Leah 
will create a drama from her own im- 
agination, and will delight her readers, 
although she will be almost too sensi- 
tive to speak about the characters she 
has woven into her stories, and so she 
will leave the public to judge of her 
work for themselves. Both are loving 
and affectionate children, and can be 
managed much more readily through 
practical advice and loving entreaty 
than through harsh or stern methods. 
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Cara has but little respect to spare, 
and will early be inclined to give advice 
to her superiors, while Leah will stay 
modestly in the background until she is 
asked to step forward and take her place 
among others. 

Cara is ingenious, and will make a 
splendid dressmaker, milliner, artist, or 
business woman, while Leah will make 
an excellent teacher, writer, poet, com- 
panion, wife, and mother. 


Fig. 412.—Paul Dean White.—Here 
is a little fellow ten months and two 
weeks old, and to say that he has no 
character formed as yet is to belie his 
portrait. Has he not a distinct individ- 
uality that must eventually manifest it- 
self in great strength of character? 





Fia. 412.—PAUL DEAN WHITE, AGED TEN 
MONTHS, AND TWO WEEKS. 


F Paul Dean White, taken when ten months and two 
weeks, The circumference of head is 20 inches, from ear 
to ear on top, 12} inches, his chest measure is 19 inches, 
White-headed and blue eyed. Weight about 21 pounds, 


The measurement of the head from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other over the top of the head indicates 
superior height for his age, and the in- 
tellectual lobe of the brain is also re- 


markably developed. He is a precoci- 
ous little fellow, and bids fair to greet 
life with a smile, while the faculty of 
Hope, which is well marked, will sup- 
ply him with enthusiasm to take hold of 
life in the right manner. He will know, 
so to speak, how to get all the meat off 
the bone, and he will so impress, 
magnetize, and enthuse others, that 
even the dullest and most imbecile 
character will feel the inborn right 
which he possesses, to influence their 
lives. 

He is full of the heartiness that will 
enable him to grapple with difficulties 
and make light of the obstructions that 
may lie in his way. There is force be- 
hind the ears as well as in front; and 
hence he will not spare himself or seek 
the smoothest road because of any fear 
of the lack of ability to master the situ- 
ation. His ear of corn will always be 
full, and every kernel will be sweet and 
luscious. 

He will make a fine historian and a 
man of letters. In fact, he will excel in 
several departments of literature. He 
will make an animated speaker, he will 
make a superior judge, and he will be 
a ruler among men. 


Fig. 413.—Pearla May White.—This 
little girl is organized on a high key of 
mental action. She is too easily ex- 
cited, and her brain is working at the 
expense of her bodily strength. It will 
be of vital importance to keep her brain 
cool and free from excitement. She 
must not be sent to school until she is 
more evenly balanced. She is not 
naturally a fretful child, and the reason 
that she cries, in season and out of sea- 
son, is because she is very highly strung. 
Her eyes show intense susceptibility 
and nervousness, which should be con- 
trolled as much as possible. She must 
be kept a little girl a long time, and 
must be induced to play with her dolls, 
long after babyhood, infancy, or even 
childhood has passed away. She must 
also be encouraged to go to bed early, 
and she should be quieted down as 
much as possible before going to rest. 
She enjoys things so thoroughly that it 
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is perhaps difficult to deny her some of 
the pleasures that induce excitement; 
but her brain being so active she must 
not be kept up late at night. Her par- 
ties should take place in tne middle of 
the day or in the morning, so that her 
enthusiasm and excitement will have a 
chance to wear off before her bedtime 
arrives. 

She has a good hold on life, and the 
indications are that she will outgrow 
her present nervous susceptibility. 
This failing that she has of crying at all 
times we believe to be only temporary, 
and as she grows older this will leave 
her. 

Her intellect is developed in advance 
of her age. Her mother must have 
been a very susceptible woman, and she 





FIG. 413.—PEARLA MAY WHITE, 


” The circumference of head is 20 inches, from ear to ear 
over top of head is 12%, and her chest measurement is 194 
inches. She is rather slim. will weigh about 40 pounds, 
has fine light hair, and big brown eyes. 


has inherited much refinement, deli- 
cacy, and daintiness of constitution and 
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disposition. It would be ruinous to 
send her te school, for although she is 
quick, and would be inclined to be 
studious, yet her teachers would want 
to force her along in advance of her 
strength, and then she would collapse 
and be obliged to give up study for a 
while. Let her learn from nature as 
much as possible instead of from books. 
Her parents may tell her stories of his- 
tory and give ner a map of the world to 
examine and draw, and in these practi- 
cal ways she ought to get all her educa- 
tion up to the age of twelve years in- 
stead of poring over books and wearing 
out her nervous system in that way. 
She will have a wonderful memory, and 
she will be able to recite well, provided 
she is not too nervous and not too sen- 
sitive in regard to criticism. 

She is a very loving and affectionate 
child, and she has naturally a sunny dis- 
position. She is quite a little chatter- 
hox, too, and will be willing to absorb 
attention and take an interest in every- 
thing that is going on around her. She 
will not want to be below her brother in 
any particular, and she will watch his 
movements with a great deal of jeal- 
ousy, 

She has artistic and coloring talent, 
and she should be able to paint as well 
as to draw correctly. 

She should not be allowed to tease 
her digestion with anything that is 
rich, concentrated, or difficult to assim- 
ilate. She should be given sweets to eat 
only as a special privilege, when she has 
not cried for a whole day, and her prin- 
cipal diet should be eggs, milk, Graham 
bread and fruit, particularly apples, 
which are very wholesome and contain 
many ingredients that are good for her 
system. She will not starve on this 
diet, but on the contrary, she will grow 
strong and healthy, and she will be able 
to get over the childish weakness that 
afflicts her at present. 
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Geographical Studies, 


NATIVES OF CALCUTTA.—NO. I. 


While the accident of geographical 
position locates some of us in England, 
others in the colder climate of the 
United States, among leafless trees, 
frozen fields, cheerless landscapes, for 
many months of the year, we are con- 
scious through travel and literature 
that in other parts of the universe there 

















I.—VEGETABLE DEALER—PUBLIC 
MARKET, CALCUTTA. 


FIG, 


is a ceaseless display of green leaves, 
beautiful flowers, charming landscape, 
and delicious fruit. 

The natives of India are vegetarians. 
They have for centuries cultivated 
vegetables, yet it is only recently that, 
under English supervision, the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables has been brought to 
a high condition. The result is that 
beans, peas, beets, onions, cabbage, let- 
tuce, and many other specimens of 


vegetable growth are grown in large 
quantities and are sold very cheap. One 
illustration shows the dealer in vege- 
tables who has his stores displayed in 
the market-place. His garment repre- 
sents the kind in which the natives 
dress, while his faithful wife sits ready 
to assist him. Another illustration rep- 
resents some melon venders. The tall 
athletic men are fine specimens of en- 
durance, fleetness, suppleness, and good 
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FIG, I1.—MELON DEALERS OF CALCUTTA, 





business men. They do not carry on 
their business after the English or 
American custom, but barter, and 
trade, and discuss before they will part 
with their goods. 

The muskmelon grows to great per- 
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fection on the sandy river beds, during 
the dry season when the river is low. 
Oranges, bananas, custard-apples, 
guavas, pomegranates, leeches, limes, 
lemons, dates, figs, cocoanuts, and man- 
goes grow to perfection. Most of these 
are cheap, as we found in Ceylon when 
touching Colombo. Some large 
bunches of bananas were brought on 
board the steamer and sold for two and 
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five cents, and oranges are rarely more 
than four or five cents a dozen. 

The natives in Ceylon and India 
proper are very interesting and form 
many varieties, as we found when we 
stopped to coal. The wonderful 
straight backs, and thin but supple bare 
arms and legs, the straight ba¢k heads 
are curiosities. 

Our next journey will be to Natal. 

W. 





Report of the Phrenological Conference, October 
29, 1897. 


Dr. Sizer, on being elected to the chair 
in Dr. Drayton’s absence, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: According to 
the programme, the first thing will be 
the reading of the letters of congratula- 
tion, as there are quite a number of these, 
and therefore there will not be time to 
go through with them in detail. I see 
that the chairman is down for an address; 
I did not expect to be honored with this 
position, but I am very glad to speak a 
few words this morning, and to see the 
class together once more before you sep- 
arate and go to your homes. 

This is the first class of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, as far as I know, 
at which my dear father, Nelson Sizer, has 
not been able to be present, but his work 
here is done, and I think we may say that 
it is well done. I do not know of any 
man in his peculiar sphere of life who 
had as many friends—as many good 
friends—and as many acquaintances who 
wished him well, as my father had. I do 
not think he left an enemy anywhere. 
He was a man whose errors lay on the 
side of virtue, as regards kindliness and 
forbearance. Owing to his foreign blood, 
he was sometimes quick of speech, and 
he sometimes got angry easily over 
things that irritated his sense of justice, 
but his anger was like the crack of a 
whip without any blow afterward. He 
always displayed a great deal more en- 
ergy and zeal in denouncing what he con- 
sidered to be wrong than in punishing a 
wrongdoer. In fact, he was so tender- 
hearted that he was never known to whip 
any of his children, and when they need- 
ed chastisement he would always take 
his hat and have an errand around the 
corner. I never remember seeing him 
punish any of his children physically in 





any way, and if he had a fault in his 
character it was that he was not always 
as stern and steadfast in bad cases as he 
perhaps ought to have been, and it might 
have been better for him if he had been 
a little less kind, helpful, and sympa- 
thetic. 

It was the great sorrow of the end of his 
life that he was not able to finish his work 
with this cless, and among the last things 
that he said was that he wished to send 
his love to his old friends over here, his 
love to all the members of the class, and 
his regrets that he could not finish his 
work with them and for them. 

Now,I hope you have all learned enough 
to pay you for the time and the trouble 
that you spent in getting here, but 1 
think there is no question about that. 
You must not imagine, however, that you 
have learned the whole thing yet. You 
must remember that art is long and life 
is short, and you have only commenced 
to learn a little of something about these 
things. Phrenology is a practical study 
and has to be studied practically, and by 
practice is the only way in which you can 
become expert and thorough in it. 

Let me again recommend to you the 
need of having a sound and thorough un- 
derstanding of the physical basis of life 
before you begin to lecture and talk 
about the immaterial—the metaphysical 
or mind part of life. It is very important 
that you should know about these physi- 
eal things, some of which I have tried to 
teach you, so that if any doubter or dis- 
believer asks you questions, as is often 
the case, you will know enough about 
this subject to answer him intelligently, 
and, if you do not know, it will make a 
very powerful argument against you, for 
people will say: “If this man does not 
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understand the essentials, he certainly 
must be still more ignorant of the things 
that are more difficult to understand.” 

You are not expected to be technical 
anatomists and physiologists, but you 
need to have a common-sense idea of such 
things, and if you are able to talk intelli- 
gently to your audiences on health, diet, 
exercise, modes of life, etc., it will help 
you a great deal. 

I hope you will all be successful, and 
that you will always remember, what 
some phrenologists seem to forget, that 
you are teaching a scientific subject, and 
that you must keep up the honorable end 
of the business. Remember that Phre- 
nology is a science, and that you must 
treat it as such, and that a great deal de- 
pends upon your personal habits, charac- 
ter, and behavior. Always remember that 
it is a subject of vital importance, that it 
is honorable and worthy of any man’s 
intelligent attention. There is nothing 
about it that anyone needs to be ashamed 
of, and, as I have just said, it is a ques- 
tion of vital importance, and there is cer- 
tainly no way in which a man can do 
more good and make himself a more use- 
ful citizen than by carrying out the prin- 
ciples which we have endeavored to teach 
here. 

God bless you all. I hope you will be 
very successful in your work. We will 
always remelaber you kindly, and we 
trust you will think of us in the same 
spirit. 

Mr. Piercy then read some letters of re- 
gret, after which Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells addressed the Conference. 

I am very happy to be able to address 
you to-day, if only to say a few words. 
I have enjoyed this session with you here 
very much. I enjoyed it while I was with 
you, I thought about you when at home, 
day and night, and I almost dreamed 
about you. I shall miss you when you 
are gone, and I hope that God may bless 
every one of you while you are trying to 
work for Him, and I think that He will. 

I have many more things that I would 
like to say to you this afternoon at the 
closing exercise, as I never finish with 
any class, for it seems that the more I 
say, the more I want to say. 

Mr. Welch, of Toronto, then read a pa- 
per, entitled, ‘‘ How to Promote the Best 
Interests of Phrenology.” This paper will 
shortly appear. 

The next on the programme was a pa- 
per by Mr. Schofield, F.A.I.P., of Utah, 
entitled, “ Phrenology and Religion,” and 
was well read by Mr. Daniel H. Bane of 
Illinois. It will appear in the Annual. 

Dr. Drayton at this point took the 
chair, and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I regret very 
much that I was not able to be here at the 
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opening of the session, to fulfil, more or 
less completely, the duties that belong to 
a chairman. 

I was very glad to note while the last 
paper was being read that the next speak- 
er on the programme entered the hall, 
Mr. George G. Rockwood, who will speak 
to you on “ Are we a Two-sided People,” 
and I take it that our friend Mr. Rock- 
wood knows about the two sides as well 
as the inside of people if anybody does. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have had a 
busy life, and a very interesting one, 
from the fact that I am constantly 
thrown into contact with all classes of 
human nature, and it comes to me in a 
kaleidoscopic form, so to speak. For in- 
stance, I remember I once photographed 
the President of the United States, .and 
the next sitter was a servant girl, who 
very kindly said that she had not received 
a bit less attention than the President, 
and all my life I have been very much in- 
terested in my work. 

Now, one thing that has impressed me 
for a long time is the difference between 
the two sides of people’s heads and faces. 
I remember I spoke of it once to ex-Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren, who was very 
much interested in it, with William Cull- 
en Bryant, with Bayard Taylor, and more 
especially with General Anderson, the 
hero of Fort Sumter, who was very much 
interested in it. He asked me whether I 
had any theory in the matter, and I said, 
“No, but I am going to make inquiries.” 
The very next sitter I had was a fine, in- 
tellectual looking man. I placed him in 
position, and I said to him, “I think the 
left side of your face is decidedly the 
best; it is the most gentle and genial.” 
“How about the right side?” he asked. 
I said, “ That is perhaps stronger and 
more earnest, but it is not as genial as the 
left side.” He also asked me whether I 
had any theory, and I replied that I had 
not; that I would be very glad if any- 
one would give me any light on the sub- 
ject. He said, “I think you are entirely 
correct, and your opinion corresponds 
with my religious belief. I am a Sweden- 
borgian, and we believe that the left side 
of the human face represents sweetness, 
goodness, and mercy, while the right side 
has to do with right, justice, and the 
law!” This fact impressed me very 
much. 

I am speaking under a great deal of 
nervous excitement this morning, for I 
have just heard of the death of my friend, 
Mr. Henry George. I bring to you two 
of his photographs, representing both 
sides of his head, and I do not think you 
could find a stronger illustration of what 
I have just said than by an examination 
of these two profiles. The left side is 
almost without any question the best one 
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to photograph. The rare exceptions to 
this general rule among public men are 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Cleveland, and 
Richard Croker. The right side of Mr. 
Cleveland’s face and head is decidedly the 
better of the two, and the same was the 
case with Henry Ward Beecher; but gen- 
erally the left side is the most genial and 
altogether the most characteristic. 

Now, I have two pictures here of Gen- 
eral Tracy which were made very recent- 
ly, and in this case, as in the case of 
Henry George, you can see the difference 
between the two sides. There is, how- 
ever, something a little peculiar about 
the General, and that is his left eye is 
gone, and therefore he always has the 
right side of his face taken. He recently 
came into my studio, and when I placed 
him, I said, ‘*‘ Why, General, the left side 
of your face is much the better of the 
two; the expression of the eye is better.” 
“Yes, I suppose so,” he replied, “ that is 
a new giass-eye! ” And yet, in spite of 
that fact, the left side is, as you see, the 
most genial and characteristic. These 
two pictures show the head in precisely 
the same position, but opposite sides. 

There is one point I might mention in 
connection with the taking of photo- 
graphs, and that is that a three-quarter 
or profile view is the best to bring out 
the character of an individual. In that 
way the strong parts of the face are 
brought out, and also the dome of the 
head, which you cannot possibly get in a 
front view. I never saw the photograph 
of a front face upon which I would agree 
to pass judgment as to a man’s character, 
and I never saw a profile from which I 
was not willing to form an estimate. 

I once trusted a friend with some 
secrets, and I was very confidential with 
him for a long time. Once I saw his face 
in profile, and I was frightened to think 
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that I had confided my secrets to the care 
of such a person. In his profile I saw the 
weakness of his character. 

Talleyrand said that he could tell 
whether a man was a thief or not by get- 
ting a good look at his profile. A wager 
was made, and one evening at a noted re- 
ception some notorious criminals were 
dressed in elegant court costume and 
were admitted with the rest of the com- 
pany. There were three of them, I be- 
lieve, and as the guests passed in pro- 
cession with the profile presented to Tal- 
leyrand, he said, * There! there! there! ” 
pointing out the thieves! What more 
could be said. 

That is about all I have to say, but if 
anyone would like to ask some questions 
I would be pleased to answer them. 

Dr. Drayton: The remarks made by Mr. 
Rockwood have been most appropriate to 
the occasion, and I would like to express 
the regrets that he expressed at the death 
of Mr. George. I came in personal con- 
tact with Mr. George several years ago, 
and I have had occasion to admire him 
ever since as a man of great sincerity and 
of sterling capability. 

The next topic is presented by Dr. Den- 
kinger of Boston. Dr. Denkinger is not 
present, but we have a letter from him. 

The letter was exhaustive. It ex- 
pressed pleasure with the idea of the 
Conference, and pleaded with all to do 
their utmost to work for the best inter- 
ests of the Science. 

Dr. Drayton: The next paper is by Levi 
Hummel, of Gordon, Pa. 

We are glad to hear from Mr. Hummel. 
He is a man of experience, and he is one 
of our own students who has made a 
success in the field as a faithful, earnest 
worker. I take pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Hummel. 

Hummel then read his paper. 





The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter of Phrenological Practitioners for 1898 
is now ready and can be had of Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, and L. N. Fowler & 
Co., is full of first-class matter, and is 
up to date in illustrations and appear- 
ance. The following writers have con- 
tributed; Misses J. A. Fowler, E. Rus- 
sell, E. Higgs, and Messrs. J. W. Taylor, 
: M. Severn, B. Wells, G. Stocton, E. Dur- 

am. 


Letters from the following people have 
been received too late for a reply in this 
number, but they will receive an answer 
through the mail or in the next number 
of the JOURNAL: Dr. Capen, J. A. Durham, 
P. J. A. Fox, H. A. Goutz, G. B. Holsinger, 
F. L. Harman, F. W. Hurd, L. Hummel, 
A. Zimmerman, J. Coates, R. Loetscher, J. 
Weihe, D.-M. Click, A. H. Welch, L. E. 
Upton, R. D. Stocker, A. E. Snyder, S. A. 
Shaw. 
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Our Objects. 


We are constantly adding new read- 
ers to our ranks, and they naturally 
ask, What are the specific objects of this 
Journal? 
teach? 


What does it propose to 
Its general plan has been laid 
down from year to year in its prospec- 
tus. 
iar with our plans, purposes, and teach- 
ings. We willingly repeat, however. 
The following are among the topics 
most largely touched upon: 


Hence former readers are famil- 


THE ORIGIN OF RACES. 

In the study of Ethnology, or the 
Natural History of Man, we find il- 
limitable fields for research, and ask 
ourselves these questions, Where did 
we come from? Whither are we going? 
These are weighty problems, and what- 
ever is new and sheds light on the ob- 
scurity that surrounds our being is wel- 
comed in these pages. 


THE HUMAN BODY. 


Physiology and Anatomy are so 
closely identified with Mental Science 


that subjects that treat upon the organs 
of the body, their structure and func- 
tions, introduce us to ourselves, and are 
therefore interesting and find a place 
with us. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

All external signs of character have 
their location in the brain and are out- 
wardly recognized in the face, the walk, 
the state and shape of the hand, the 
voice, ete., and as we study clearly 
the localization of function in the head, 
so our knowledge of ourselves becomes 
more complete, and although signs 
have been studied from the earliest 
days, still we have much to learn on 
the subject, and further fields to ex- 
plore. 

CHILDREN. AND EDUCATION. 

A journal like ours would be incom- 
plete did it not devote time and 
thought to the education of the young. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The science of the soul life which 
brings us in closer relations with our 
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Creator. If we are guided by His Will 
then we surely need to study mind more 
closely to gain the elementary knowl- 
edge of ourselves. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


What of it? Is it the organ of the 
mind? Do we think, feel, enjoy, or suf- 
fer through its nervous centres? Are 
different portions of the brain allotted 
to perform different functions of the 
mind? Are the anterior, posterior, tem- 
poral, and superior portions one in- 
seperable mass? or is it like the other 
parts of the body, divided into separ- 
ate organs? Do we not see through the 
eye, hear through the ear, smell 
through the nose, taste through the 
tongue, and feel through our fingers, 
etc., all of which being special organs 
of sensation? Then is it illogical to 
recognize separate organs of taste, 
speech, fear, worship, sympathy, form, 
etc.? Can these organs be strengthened 
and made active by exercise? Or re- 
strained when too large? Yes, indeed. 
We are accountable for the right or 
wrong use of the same. Through dis- 
eased brains we find imbecility, insan- 
ity, idiocy, and many mental weak- 
nesses, while those persons who turn 
their talents and abilities to good ac- 
count and to noble purposes, have 
brains, bodies, and minds, healthy and 
harmoniously developed, and _ treat 
them properly. The Journal considers 
all these subjects. 

We wish all our readers a bright and 


prosperous New Year. 
~———_————_ 

Mr. Weston has won the prize offered in 
the November JOURNAL. His reply was 
considered the most satisfactory and 
complete, although the answers sent by 
Miss E. C. Smith and Mr. R. M. Hender- 
son were very good. The names of the 
other competitors were J. A. Pike, W. G. 
Whitmore, W. Orlett, F. W. B.;  L. 
Thrailkill, M. B. Nichol, W. C. Hosford. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 

Son.” By Agatha Archer. 

A new book which announces on its 
title-page that its part is “To conspire 
with the new works of new days,” is 
“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 
Son,” by Agatha Archer. The little Mal- 
tese cross of the order catches the eye as 
one opens the book, and gives a hint of 
the spirit of the story, while the dedica- 
tion strikes the key-note of a book writ- 
ten to and for women. 

The subject of “ The King’s Daughter 
and the King’s Son ” is that of vital social 
relations, presented, however, from a new 
point of view. The author makes the 
same plea that Sarah Grand does in the 
“ Beth Book,” just now published: that 
women may be allowed time and oppor- 
tunity before marriage to understand 
clearly what they expect marriage to 
mean to them. Sarah Grand’s heroine 
comes to a realization of the conditions 
necessary to her development by living a 
married life which thwarts her every ef- 
fort to express herself. Agatha Archer, 
on the other hand, presents in Una Hope 
a nature that forms a standard of intel- 
lectual and spiritual companionship in 
married life, and refuses to accept mar- 
riage on merely the lower plane. She 
clings to her standard, at first instinctive- 
ly, but later with the force of a soul 
conscious of the law of its own preserva- 
tion, and also the preservation of those 
dear to it. Una Hope, “ Living the Life,” 
is not discouraged by other minds, for 
nothing daunts her. She knows that if 
the conditions are truly fulfiiled, as the 
poet says, 


“ All precious things, discovered late 
To those that seek them issue forth; ” 


there need be no blind searching, but 
loyal waiting and expecting. 

The story of Una Hope is of the devel- 
opment of a woman whose one passion is 
the simple, natural one for love and home 
—a relief indeed from the women of our 
modern novels who long to write books 
or paint pictures. Una Hope, it must be 
said, is an artist, but she is one of the 
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original spirits that recognizes that ‘‘ God 
may want something of an artist besides 
pictures.” The death of her mother takes 
away, early in the story, the only entirely 
sympathetic companion of Una’s life. 
Una searches for companionship. She 
studies and works and lives, and meets 
her three lovers, the first when she is a 
young girl, the others when she is a wiser 
and stronger woman. How she meets 
them and how she tests them the story 
tells with childlike frankness, and the in- 
terest of the reader is held spellbound in 
watching her character unfold. 

For the book is a most faithful presen- 
tation of the growth of a soul into con- 
sciousness of itself and its relation to 
natural law and social law. The treat- 
ment consequently is subjective in its 
character, but is entirely free from mor- 
bidness, and therefore there is no need 
for exciting event. The importance of 
every element introduced into the book 
is its effect upon the growing, changing 
mind of Una Hope. All the new thought 
of the day contributes to the searching, 
earnest mind, which tries them all by a 
standard of practical idealism. 

In spite of the subject, the book is 
unique. It has a power altogether its 
own. It is a revelation of a healthy, as- 
piring soul, true to its own law and there- 
fore triumphant over circumstances. A 
soul in which passion and purity—they 
are invincible—go on to success, appear- 
ances to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* Not In It.” This little book is by 
Anna Oleott Commelin, the authoress of 
“Of Such is the Kingdom, and Other 
Poems,” “ Kaaterskill Fairies,” and nu- 
merous other works. 

In this volume it is the purpose of the 
writer to show forth the uncertainty and 
mutability of wealth and worldly posi- 
tion, as well as to protest against the 
mercenary spirit of the age, which is so 
often revealed to us in the form of mar- 
riage without love for the sake of wealth 
or social advancement. 

Her examples are taken from the lives 
of men and women who, born with all 
the instincts of refinement and possessed 
of elevated tastes and aspirations, are 
forced by stress of poverty to give their 
thoughts and their very lives, in the 
struggle for existence, to sordid occupa- 
tions, for which they are by nature total- 
ly unfitted. 

The girl, Ruth Delafield, brought up in 
the environment of luxury, with every 
taste gratified and every wish anticipated 
by an indulgent father, is plunged at his 
death into poverty. Her married life with 
the young artist, Cecil Thorpe, an ideal 
one, if love and congeniality of tastes 
were all that were needed to secure hap- 
piness, is brief. Here, where but a mod- 
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est portion of this world’s goods would 
insure an affluence of happiness, the 
young wife droops and dies for want of 
the mere necessaries of life. Her sweet, 
pure spirit, however, proves the inspira- 
tion of her husband’s life and crowns his 
work: for the bust, her likeness, with her 
chosen motto, is a help and an uplifting 
to sad and weary men and women who 
come to gaze upon it. 

Again, in the life of Clarence Wayland, 
we see the effect of grinding poverty up- 
on a delicate, sensitive nature, and the 
youth succumbs just as help, which a lit- 
tle sooner might have saved, is reached 
out to him. 

The purpose of the writer seems to be 
to show what might come to any of us; 
that, it matters not how gifted or how 
refined, one may be the victim of circum- 
stance, and, totally unfitted for poverty 
and unprepared for the battle of life, may 
fall, crushed and bleeding, because too 
weak to cope with opposing forces. 

Her further aim is to suggest to the 
thinkers, and the helpers, the considera- 
tion of the great social problem as it af- 
fects the class of which she writes; of 
the possibility of more equality in the 
distribution of this world’s goods, a prob- 
lem whose answer has not yet been found, 
and of such stupendous proportions that 
none of the great minds which have pon- 
dered over it have wrought out a solution. 


“The Book of Daniel. In the Line of 
the Higher Criticisms,” by I. D. Steele, ed- 
ited, with additions, by H. L. Hastings, 
editor of “The Christian.” This is a 
brief review of what the “ higher critics ” 
have done with that part of the Bible 
above named. The treatment of the most 
part seems rational to the point. 


“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ” is 
full of interesting matter on health and 
natural curative influences. Its standard 
is high, and one is sure to get some good, 
valuabie, practical, common-sense ideas 
that can help along one’s general im- 
provement in health matters. It deals 
with the science of life, and that is what 
we need. 


“ Mothers’ Journal,” for December— 
New Haven, Conn., edited by Francis 
Sheldon Bolton and Ellen E. Miles.—This 
journal is issued on beautiful plate paper. 
It contains many appropriate articles for 
Christmas, including Christmas work for 
young children. There is a sensible arti- 
cle on courtesy in children, which con- 
tains seasonable hints for the present age, 
which is unfortunately much lacking in 
courtesy among its young people. 


* Albany Medical Annals.”—December. 
—Opening article, on Criminal Insanity, 
contains points-of practical importance. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsevponyM oR _ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Journalist.—M. C. B.—For one to suc- 
ceed in journalism, a fairly developed 
brain and the motive and mental tem- 
peraments in good degree are necessary. 
The perceptive faculties should be strong, 
and those qualities that impart versatil- 
ity and readiness of adaptation are im- 
portant. As newspapers are conducted 
to-day a man requires an impassive nat- 
ure, marked self-control, little sensitive- 
ness, and persistence. Courage is also an 
important element, especially in the re- 
porter and correspondent who are ex- 
pected to travel where exposure to per- 
sonal danger is likely. 

If you want to get acquainted with hu- 
man nature, edit a paper awhile. You 
know nothing of the ups and downs of 
life until you have served in that capac- 
ity. You may have swapped horses, con- 
ducted a bank, sold goods, practised law, 
sawed wood, put up stove-pipes, and 
hunted potato bugs, but you need a few 
months’ experience as an editor to com- 
plete your knowledge of the eccentrici- 
ties of life. 


Diffidence and Over-Sensitivity.—A. C. 
W.—You permit the over-action of Ap- 
probativeness in your relations with 
others. Strive to be self-controlling and 
positive in conduct. Do not depreciate 
yourself. You encourage, it is very like- 
ly, a habit of subordinating yourself to 
others—of making unhappy comparisons 
of yourself with others. Try to think 
yourself as good as other people and en- 
titled to as much consideration. Brace 
up, and get into the front row. Don’t 
keep back and out of sight. You will 
find better appreciation if you will only 
demand to be regarded as worthy of at- 
tention. You are human, so are those 
you associate with. 


The following letters have been re- 
ceived too late for a reply, but will re- 
ceive an answer by letter or in the next 
number of the JoURNAL. 


J. L. Capen, J. Coates, C. D. Dickey, J. 
A. Durham, P. J. A. Fox, H. A. Gontz, G. 
B. Holsinger, F. L. Hormon, F. W. Hurd, 
L. Hummel, A. Zimmerman, A. Loetscher. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS- 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should de sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co , London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 














H. D. D.—Shoreham.—The photo indi- 
cates a wiry organization and a good hold 
upon life. Ambition, independence, and 
determination are strongly marked. She 
needs more self-control and tact. She is 
quite communicative, prompt, and avail- 
able in intellect. She may not be hard 
and harsh in her nature, but will show 
a strong will and determined spirit. She 
would make a capital teacher. 

A. L. E.—Shoreham.—This lady has an 
aspiring mind and more mental than 
physical endurance. She has none too 
much restraining power, is liable to go 
beyond her strength. She has the desire 
to impart knowledge to others, and the 
ability to do so in an interesting manner. 
She is quite thorough in her investiga- 
tions of subjects and is refined in her 
tastes. An active life would suit her bet- 
ter than a sedentary occupation. She 
can do her own thinking, and is quite in- 
dependent in thought. 

G. B. Thomas.—Carnarvon.—Has a def- 
inite type of mind, and his character is 
positive. His ideas of justice are very 
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distinct and have a marked influence up- 
on his life. He is intuitive in his percep- 
tion of truth and character, apt in his 
remarks, and generally hits the nail on 
the head. He has the ability to plan and 
adapt means to ends and knows how to 
take advantage of circumstances. He has 
a splendid physique and bids fair to live 
to a ripe old age. He would be interested 
in philosophy and moral subjects. 

A, E. MeArthur—has the mental-motive 
temperament, a refined organization, and 
a genial disposition. She is vivacious, en- 
ergetic, and very thorough in what she 
does. She is independent in thought and 
persevering in purpose. She needs more 
mental rest and should endeavor to bring 
her mind to bear more unitedly upon her 
plans. She is thoughtful, studious, and 
eapable of taking a broad view of things. 
She is very frank and confiding, critical, 
keen sense of humor, and has good 
musical ability. She is hardly definite 
enough in her observation. 


No. 272.—-A. C.—You possess a predom- 
inance of. the Mental Temperament. You 
will gain time by paying as much atten- 
tion as possible to your physique. Your 
digestive apparatus is not quite strong 
enough to enable you to readily assimi- 
late food. Your food does not do you the 
same amount of good as it would if you 
were to make a special choice of each, 
and study the conditions under which 
you eat. You are a very thoughtful man, 
are quite cautious, anxious and solicitous 
about results, and think a little too much 
about what you are going to do. You 
hesitate too long in making up your mind. 
‘You have more ideas than you know how 
to express easily, and it would be advis- 
able for you to study elocution, and get 
into the habit of explaining things in 
general conversation. You are quite in- 
genious, but you need to cultivate more 
confidence in your own ability. Your 
first conclusions are generally the best, 
and you are able to think out the prob- 
lem in quite an individual manner. The 
roof of your mental house is well 
thatched, and it covers a wider area than 
most, for it is broad as well as high. You 
get up into the clouds occasionally, and 
when you begin to think on moral and 
intellectual matters, you are liable to be- 
come forgetful of what is taking place 
around you. You must improve your op- 
portunities for study, use your talents 
availably, if opportunity affords, and 
build up your constitution as much as 
possible. 


273.—L. C. C.—Buffalo. You ought to 
make a good teacher. You are well or- 
ganized for literary work and if ever you 
gave up teaching you could devote your- 
self to journalism. 
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You were quite intuitive in your deci- 
sions about No. I. and No. II. No. I. is 
conceited, but clever, but is not so well 
able to adapt himself to your wants and 
requirements. You have too sensitive a 
nature, and No. Il. will know how to re- 
duce that considerably yet not mortify 
you in the process. No. II. will suit him- 
self much better in many ways to you, 
while No. I. would require you to suit 
yourself to him. 


No. 274.—E. F. C.— Kenwood, Mad. Co. 
—This young lady is very exquisite and 
looks as though she were fed on the fat 
of the land, and on ice-cream and candies. 
She is the pet of the household and the 
pink of perfection. She appears to be 
quite musical and artistic and.ought to 
be able to teach music and singing. She 
is capable of showing good taste in ar- 
tistic work and could design well, or 
make leather work, paper flowers, etc. 
She must be careful not to wish to absorb 
all the attention of her friends, but let 
them have as much freedom as the birds, 
or as much as she herself desires. She 
would rather have her ears ring with the 
applause of an appreciative audience than 
wait for future reward. 


275.—G. H. B.—St. John, N. B.—You 
have a promising son. The one weakness 
of his constitution is his short neck. It is 
not long enough to give proper length 
from heart to head, therefore encourage 
him to hold his head up straight and 
throw his shoulders back and to take long 
deep breaths to strengthen his chest. 
He is a fine, intelligent little fellow, with 
more than ordinary sunlight; is full of 
questions and a hundred enquiries about 
everything. He will be cautious, con- 
scientious, sympathetic, and firm, but 
must take time to examine things for 
himself. He is old for his age. He 
catches sounds readily and should be able 
to sing and whistle a tune easily and cor- 
rectly. Give him a good education, he 
will repay you, he will make a good 
lawyer or manage and direct men in a 
business. 


276.—H. S. M. and B.—Areadia Mines, 
Col.—We do not give full character- 
sketches in any case in this column. So 
we will do what we can for you under the 
circumstances. We consider the young 
lady is very heroic in carrying her resolve 
so far, but we fear her heroism is not 
sufficiently based upon reason, and may 
regret the step. She is not called to make 
a sacrifice of herself, is she? She is a 
splendid woman. Some girls seem to de- 
light in throwing themselves away, and 
the more opposition they receive the more 
persistent they are and count it as faith- 
fulness on their part when they are de- 
liberately running into danger when the 
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red flag is warning them all the time. 
The narrow head, the deep and sunken 
eyes, among other things we do not like, 
taking into account her organization. 
She needs a different temperament and so 
does he. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


LECTURES AT THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Illustration with Stereopticon Views.) 
January 5th, at eight o’clock, “ Ourselves, 

as we are Seen by the Light of Sci- 
ence.” 
February 2d, at eight o’clock, “ Health 
and Hygiene,” by Dr. Brandenberg. 
March 2d, at eight o’clock, * Health, how 

to Secure and Retain it,” by Miss J. A. 

Fowler. 

Practical demonstrations in the Science 
and Art of Character Reading at the close 
of each Lecture. 

Free to Members of the Institute. 

Non-Members Tickets, 50 cents for the 
course. 

steaierertislk ieee viomapigiarie sored Cor. Secretary. 

American Institute of Phrenology, 

27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


The following students have been suc- 
cessful in passing the examinations in the 
American and English Phrenological In- 
stitutes. At the American Institute, the 
following secured its diploma of fellow- 
ship: 

W. D. Kerns, D. H. Bane, LL.B., R. L. 
Goodwin, A. H. Welch, John Love. 

At the Fowler Institute, London, Miss 
Higgs gained a diploma with honors; 
Mrs. Twyford, Miss Hendin, Messrs. W. 
J. Cook, and Eland received certificates. 


Miss Fowler gave the second of her 
monthly lectures at the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, last evening, before 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
subject was “The Temperaments, and 
How to Judge Them in the People we 
Meet.” The lecture was illustrated with 
fine stereopticon views. 

The lecture was held in the newly ar- 
ranged hall of the Institute, which con- 
tains some hundreds of casts and skulls. 
The casts are of well-known people who 
have all had some special distinguishing 
characteristic, and can be seen during the 
day by callers, on the ground floor. 

Miss Fowler remarked that all persons 
believed in the study of temperaments, 
whether they were prepared to endorse 
the principles of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy or not. The Vital, Motive, and 
Mental were the three distinguishing 
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types, and to illustrate these she de- 
scribed from the portraits on the screen 
the points by which each should be recog- 
nized. The Vital, she continued, is sup- 
plied with prominent lymphatic blood- 
vessels and glands, and gives to the 
person a rotund, plump, ruddy counte- 
nance; and in character, the emotional, 
sentimental, domestic, and social facul- 
ties predominate. Queen Victoria, Grov- 
er Cleveland, Seth Low, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart are examples of this class, 
and is the English Temperament. “ The 
Motive,’”’ Miss Fowler remarked, “ is dis- 
tinguished by strong bones, muscles, and 
ligaments; the characteristics being 
height, angularity, thinness of features; 
and in disposition, the perceptive, scien- 
tific, energetic, and enduring qualities. 
Examples of this class are Abraham Lin- 
coln, Lord Brougham. This is the true 
American Temperament. The Mental is 
distinguished by the large development 
of brain and the Organs of Sense, and 
corresponds with the nervous type, as 
persons who have a large brain and small 
body generally are highly nervous and 
susceptible, and burn up their vitality 
too rapidly. Cardinal Manning, President 
McKinley, Henry George, and W. E. Glad- 
stone represent this type. In disposition 
they are thoughtful, studious, resource- 
ful, and scholarly. Washington was an 
example of a well-balanced temperament, 
and in him we could see the power of 
body and activity, and control of mind as 
well.” 

The temperaments in animals and do- 
mestic pets were also shown on the 
sereen. 

Suggestions were given regarding the 
right combination of temperaments in 
partners for life, and the scientific rea- 
sons were given why care should be taken 
in the right selection of temperaments. 
Races all show certain combinations of 
temperaments, as was seen in several il- 
lustrations. Miss Fowler gave a practical 
demonstration of a well-balanced tem- 
perament and described his character 
with great accuracy. His daughter and 
several friends present testified to the ac- 
curacy of the examination. Miss Fowler 
perceived that the gentleman in question 
was too modest to properly value his own 
character, so did not call for any remarks 
from him. 


These lectures are continued on the 
first Wednesday of each month and a 
large attendance is anticipated on Jan- 
uary 5th, at eight o’clock. ‘“ Ourselves, as 
we are seen by the Light of Science. 

Member’s friends will be heartily wel- 
comed. 

Cor. Secretary. 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
27 E. 21st Street, New York. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
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preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
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ANY BOOK, PERINDICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“* Lippincott’s.”—The tale of the month 
is “ Poor Chola,” by Julia P. Dabney. 
“Gold Mining in North America,” “ The 
Club Movement Among Women,” by 
Emily Tolinder. 

“The Bookman.”—Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
The Christmas number is double the 
usual size; has a beautiful cover with 
an appropriate word below Inspiratio, 
which is truly an index of what is found 
within. Many beautiful new portraits il- 
lustrate its pages: one is Rudyard Kip- 
ling, another is Mrs. Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, the author of “ Brokenburne; ” 
Henryk Lieukiewicz, author of “Quo 
Vadis; ” and Mrs. Cameron’s portrait of 
Thomas Carlyle; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
George Egerton (Mrs. Clairmonte), and 
Madame Sarah Grand, whose new novel, 
“The Best Book,” has just been pub- 
lished; Mrs. Francis Burnett. It is a 
wonderful intellectual treat. 


“The American Primary Teacher.”— 
Its children’s literature bears principally 
upon Christmas subjects, and is as usual 
practical and instructive. It contains an 
illustrated article on the apple. 


“The Churehman.”—The issue for De- 
cember 4th contains an article on “ St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, London.” The 
portraits of the vicar and curates in cap 
and gown and the exterior and interior 
of the church are finely represented. The 
organist and his instrument are also 
added to the illustrations. The children 
are not forgotten, in fact they are always 
touchingly remembered in the children’s 
department. Hesba Stretton’s “ Soul of 
Honor ” is running through its pages. 





“ Our Little Folks’ Magazine” is enough 
to make any little eyes open with wonder. 


“The Woman’s World” for December 
has an inviting programme. The illustra- 
tions are superior in quality and above 
the average, both as regards scenic pict- 
ures and portraits. 


“The Puritan and Journal for Gentle- 
men” has an article on an Old World 
City, Chester Cathedral, Lord and Lady 
Kelvin, the titled scientist and his wife, 
who make as beautiful and complete a 
couple as we have seen for a long while; 
Adelina Patti in 1852. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’—Phila- 
delphia children again come to the front 
in the form of a beautiful frontispiece 
of this artistic Christmas number. It 
eclipses all previous issues in appropriate 
reading and design. It should have a 
large sale. 


“ Godey’s Magazine ” for December is a 
choice number and contains some seven 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, each 
a reproduction of some great artist. The 
artistic effect is fine. The literary mat- 
ter is original and interesting. 

“Charlotte Medical Journal.”—Month- 
ly.—November received. The commend- 
able feature of this publication is the ex- 
cellent character of its digests of recent 
notes of medical and surgical practice. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


Publishers, occasionally at least, have 
some gratifying things come to them, 
aside from the pecuniary, in the books 
that they have given to the public. We 
were reminded of this a few days since 
when the Rev. Dr. William Aikman, au- 
thor of our “ Life at Home ” and “ Talks 
on Married Life,” made us a call. He 
told us that a while ago, while on an ex- 
cursion on Lake St. Clair, Michigan, he 
was, at her request, presented to a lady 
who heard that he was on board the 
steamer. The lady said to him, “ I have 
for a long time wanted to meet you, and 
have often chided myself for not having 
written to you, for I felt that you ought 
to know how much good your book, 
* Talks on Married Life,’ has done, at least 
in one case. A while ago I read it, and 
with deep interest. Shortly afterward I 
happened to be making a visit in a 
friend’s home. I saw, with unexpressed 
regret, that the husband and wife some- 
how did not ‘ get along’ comfortably to- 
gether, and that the unhappiness pro- 
jected itself on the children’s conduct 
toward one another. I had the ‘ Talks’ 
in my possession, and I laid it on the 
parlor table where it would be likely to 
claim attention. In a few days I found, to 
my intense delight, that the book had not 
only been read but had had a marvellous 
effect—it had made a revolution in the 
household, and where there had been mis- 
understandings and heart-soreness there 
was now a sweet reign of peace and har- 
mony.” 

“And where, Madam, do you live?” 
asked the doctor. ‘In Montana,” was the 
lady’s reply. So our “ Talks on Married 
Life ” go far and do good, and we are 
glad. 

A few weeks since a young wife and 
mother said to Dr. Aikman, in, as he 
thought, an extravagant way: “My 
mother says that I ought to read every 
week or two a chapter in ‘ Life at Tlome’ ; 
and,” the daughter added, “I value it 
next to my Bible.” We publishers, as 
well as the author, are gratified that the 
book, after these twenty-five years and 
more, does good in human homes and 
lives. 

The fourth edition of ‘ Sexual Neuras- 
thenia ” is now presented to the public, 
with preface by A. D. Rockwell, M.D., and 
says, while many would gladly be free 
from the chains that bind them, and are 
eager for help to that end, a large propor- 
tion are morally depraved. There are, 
however, a large number of unfortunates, 
who, without fault or wish of their own, 
are in a continual state of erethism that 
is abnormal and pathological. Price, 
$2.00. 
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“Mental Science” is selling well, and 
another edition has been bound. The fol- 
lowing from a daily paper here talks 
plainly: ; 

“ Child study is at last receiving the at- 
tention it deserves. It seems strange that 
for years the leaders of the intellectual 
world devoted unlimited time to quarrel- 
ing over studies and courses, books and 
maps, methods and systems, but never 
gave a second’s consideration to the com- 
plex and wonderful nature of the child 
for whose benefit all their wrangling and 
labor were supposed to be employed. 
Among the many scholarly philanthro- 
pists who have brought about this change 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, of this city, holds 
a deservedly high position. She has 
studied the matter herself with rare skill 
and assiduity, and has contributed many 
monographs of value to the literature of 
the subject. Her last work is ‘A Manual 
of Mental Science for Teachers and Stu- 
dents; or, Childhood—its Character and 
Culture.’ In this thoughtful venture she 
applies the latest discoveries in phrenol- 
ogy, craniology, and psychology to the 
education of children. She points out the 
necessity of studying the skull as well as 
the mind of the scholar, so as to obtain a 
better knowledge of the brain within. 
She shows the varying action of tempera- 
ments and the differences arising from 
the relativity of groups of faculties. She 
‘alls attention to the action of the mind 
upon the body, out of which observers 
have constructed systems of physiogno- 
my. Miss Fowler is an expert anatomist 
and cranioscopist, so that her work has 
the merit of being precise and scientific. 
She makes a good base for her theories, 
and always enjoys her reader’s respect 
and admiration, if not his assent to her 
propositions.” 


* How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head ” (sequel to ‘* Heads 
and Faces”). This is a new department. 
in Character Study. Mr. Sizer has made 
a book which will find wide reading. He 
presents man in so many and such varied 
lights that all he says is interesting. 
It is remarkable for simplicity and force, 
and is specially interesting in its char- 
acter studies, most of whom are people 
eminent in their individual spheres, and 
the work possesses real interest to the 
students of human nature character. 

Dr. Forest tells “how much can be 
done without drugs” in his book, “ The 
New Method in Chronic Diseases,” being 
a guide to the home treatment of the sick 
in asthma, biliousness, catarrh, constipa- 
tion, dyspepsia, fever, general debility, 
ete. Price, $2.00. 


A Special Offer to Our Subscribers.— 
We offer to send, on receipt of $10, fifteen 
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dollars’ worth of books selected from our 
list, by express; ten dollars’ worth for 
$7.50; six dollars worth for $5.00. The 
selection is to be made from the first 20 
pages of our catalogue, as we cannot 
agree to supply other than our own pub- 
lications at these rates. 

D. C. Munroe, Class of ’91, passed away, 
and the following obituary from his town 
paper we gladly give in entirety, adding 
that he was an earnest student and faith- 
ful believer in Phrenology: 

“Milverton, Canada.—(Special.)—There 
died at the family homestead here, on 
Sunday, D. C. Munroe, a native of Perth 
County, and a gentleman widely known 
and respected throughout western On- 
tario. The deceased was Principal of the 
Government Industrial School at Regina, 
where he gave great satisfaction as a 
teacher and executive officer. Although 
in poor health for years he manfully dis- 
charged duties which would have taxed 
the energies of a stronger man. It was 
with a view to recuperate his health that 
he came east, but the disease against 
which he fought had a stronger hold on 
him than his friends thought, and he suc- 
cumbed on Sunday. Mr. Munroe had a 
high reputation as a teacher. At one time 
he was connected with ‘The Stratford 
Beacon’ and ‘ Waterloo Chronicle’ as a 
writer. He was only forty-one years of 
age, and much sorrow is felt in the com- 
munity over the close of a life of singular 
usefulness. Mr. Munroe was a brother of 
Robert Munroe of ‘The Port Elgin 
Times.’ ” 

“The Human Nature Library,” No. 37. 
Phrenology: Its Progress; containing 
the °97 class picture and speeches of the 
graduates, will be issued on the first of 
January. Price, 10 cents. 

“ Tokology? ” a book for every woman. 
By Dr. Alice B. Stockman. Third and re- 
vised edition. 370 pages, cloth, with spe- 
cial physiological plates, illustrated, $2.00. 

The Sanitas Food Co., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., have prepared special foods of 
great value. The Nut Cream is a perfect 
substitute for cow’s milk. Malted Gluten 
is a blood and nerve building food, pre- 
pared from wheat gluten, and is especial- 
ly valuable for those who cannot digest 
milk. Bromose is a predigested food, in- 
tended for persons who need an increase 
of fat and blood, but who are unable to 
digest starch or who become bilious from 
eating milk or cream. The most nourish- 
ing and fattening of all foods. Almond 
Meal is especially designed for diabetics 
and invalids, is highly nutritious, exceed- 
ingly delicate, and palatable. See their 
advertisement on cover. 

When visiting the Cabinet ask to see 
the bust of Horace Greeley, or Edison, or 
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General Grant, or Lincoln, or Napoleon, 
or Byron, or Irving. A very interesting 
collection, the work of many years, by 
the Fowlers (O. S. and L. N.), Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells, and Mr. Sizer; and when you 
call ask for a catalogue. 


“Common School Elocution ” received. 
I will keep it, and you will send me an- 
other copy at once. Enclosed find amount 
to pay for both copies. I can use them 
in my school, as I can gladly recommend 
the work. A. 


The fifth work of Anna Olcott Comme- 
lin, ** Not In It,” is a story on the subject 
of the uncertainty of present money con- 
ditions, even with the best provisions of 
human foresight. “It is,” says “ The 
Standard Union” of Brooklyn, “ of sin- 
cere purpose, of excellent ideals, and evi- 
dently written with the desire to inspire 
and develop a higher thought and life. 
To say that ‘ Not In It’ is a book of mys- 
ticism and socialism might, perhaps, be 
taking it too seriously, but certainly its 
lines run into the debatable country in 
which those themes find largest develop- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Commelin has written a book of 
* Poems,” the edition of which is ex- 
hausted, and her later one, “ Of Such is 
the Kingdom,” received more than sixty 
press notices of great praise. A tribute 
to the uniform quality of these poems is 
in the fact that especial attention is given 
by different papers to different poems. 
While the “ Review of Reviews ” mentions 
that “Some of its sonnets and lyrics are 
of commendable quality,” the “ New York. 
Observer ” stated that if the author had 
written nothing else but her lines about 
the children, she would deserve to be 
ranked with the, poets, adding that it is 
a sweet and tender poem about them. 
The book would be a valuable addition to 
any library, said the “ Overland Month- 
ly,” and tributes to special poems, such 
as “ The Poet’s Gift,” “ Life,” “ Poems in 
Sorrow,” “The Light Within,” ‘“ One 
Soul,” have been printed in prominent 
papers. 

Mrs. Commelin is also the author 
of “The Kaaterskill Fairies,” a story 
the scene of which is in the Catskills, 
“Jerushy in Brooklyn,” a humorous 
work, and she has also written a great 
many stories, serials, essays, and poems 
which have been printed in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, and Dela- 
ware magazines, papers, and periodicals, 
besides for the American Press Associa- 
tion. She has also written many poems, 
not yet collected, which have been printed 
and quoted in many papers. Mrs. Com- 
melin has tributes to her poetical work 
in letters from Holmes, Whittier, Curtis, 
and other writers. 
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Phrenology at Home—* The Student’s 
Set ’”"—How can I learn Phrenology? 
What books are best for me to read? Is 
it possible to acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of it without a teacher? These are 
questions put to us daily; and we may 
say in reply that we have arranged a 
series of the best books on the subject, 
with a New Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain without 
the aid of a teacher. The cost of this 
“ Student’s Set,” which embraces all that 
is requisite, is only $10.00. 1t may be sent 
by express, or as freight, safely boxed; 
not by mail. 

The books, “ A Natural System of Elo- 
eution and Oratory” and “Christ the 
Orator,” by T. A. Hyde, will make very 
acceptable additions to one’s library, the 
first, written on principles deduced from 
a consideration of the human constitu- 
tion, is found interesting and useful to 
the student of character and human nat- 
ure, to the philosopher in search of first 
principles, offering many worthy sugges- 
tions, and in its wide aim and sincere 
spirit should be generally acceptable. The 
latter book, ‘‘ Christ the Orator,” presents 
the expression or pattern of the truth, in 
that Christ achieved the most wonderful 
event in history. ‘The organization of 
oratory as a continuous and abiding force 
for the development of character,” thus 
making with the history of His life a 
completeness not heretofore understood, 
presenting Christ in His most fascinating 
character as a great orator and teacher. 
Both books sent to one address for $2.70. 


, 


“* Hygienic Cookery ” is a book of some 
600 pages devoted * To all who love good 
health as well as good eating,” and shows 
how to cook foods without robbing them 
of their own luscious flavors and rich 
juices by soaking, parboiling, evapora- 
tion, under-cooking, and burning, with 
vain attempts to compensate by adding 
butter, pepper, sugar, salt, and other 
seasonings. The recipes claim to be suf- 
ficiently explicit and accurate. This book 
is divided into three divisions: “* The Rea- 
son Why,” “The Hygienic Dietary,” “The 
Compromise.” Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

Last week I received Miss Fowler’s 
new book, and think it will do much to 
bring the teacher in touch with Phrenol- 
ogy. I am doing a little each week in 
bringing the study of human nature be- 
fore the people. I am invited out fre- 
quently to give a talk, but am very busy 
with my school work, teaching the tem- 
peraments in my physiology class, and 
also give the members of the faculty and 
students a free delineation in order to get 
the subject before them. 
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Your Character from Your Likeness.— 
In reply to those residing at a distance 
from New York who desire information 
in regard to examinations, and full-writ- 
ten descriptions of character from like- 
ness or portrait, send us a 2-cent stamp, 
and a circular entitled “ The Mirror of 
the Mind,” prepared as an answer to 
questions arising on this subject, will be 
mailed at once. 


“True Manhood.” By Mrs. Shepherd, 
the author of “ For Girls.” A complete 
guide to young men in early manhood for 
the attainment of moral excellence, force 
of character, and manly purity. The 
many testimonials received from the 
clergy, college professors, and doctors, 
encourage the publishers to advertise the 
best book on the subject in America. 
Gives information to boys about matters 
pertaining to their own bodies. The sci- 
entific instruction is drawn from the 
ablest authorities, while it is devoid of 
technical terms and complicated descrip- 
tions. This book should be in the hands 
of all parents having growing boys, and 
all boys should have a copy. Over 300 
pages, 12mo. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 





Use 


Packer’s 
ar Soap 


for 
Washing the Hair 


Its known purity, excellent cleansing, 
invigorating, and antiseptic properties 
have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and _hair- 
dressers for cleansing and preserving the 
hair and for use in treatment of dandruff 
and baldness. 


—‘ Particularly recommended 


as a shampooing agent.” 
— Universal Medical Journal. 


The Packer M’f’g Co. 
P. O. Box 2985. NEW YORK. 
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THE SEASON'S NEW BOOKS 


A Manual of. Mental Science 
or Childbood, Its Character and Culture 

















By J. A. FOWLER 
256 PAGES. OVER 50 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. $1.00; 4s. ENGLISH 





Its value as a Text-Book is a foregone conclusion. Its direct dealing 
with the subject from the pen of a skillful and conscientious writer 
as well as an experienced practitioner, will insure its ready and grate- 
ful acceptance by the thinking public. Furthermore, its original pic- 
tures of subjects most of which have been personally examined by the 
author, and its several charts and diagrams with new nomenclature, 
will recommend it to the teacher and parent. 





N O , I N IT ‘Nor In Ir.” By Anna Otcorr Commetin. 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
_.. BY... showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 
values upon domestic life. 
Anna Olcott Commelin Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 





THE KING’S DAUGHTER 
> THE KING'S SON 


A book that will hold a place among the good books of the day. Thoroughly 
original and modern in conception. A story centered upon character development ; 
an unaffected and faithful revelation of a life with the intense purity of feeling 
which is the outcome of a tested and triumphant life experience. Has a rare 
quality of charm about it. 

The hand of an artist is recognized in its delicate suggestion of character, in 
original and fascinating interpretation, and fearless estimate of a modern picture. 
With the elements of variety and complexity of real life in no sense breaking the 
continuity of the story, but adding richness to the presentation of the main idea. 


288 pages, I2mo. Price, $1.00; 4s. English 
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Agents Wanted 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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“MIND” 


A New Monthly Magazine of Liberal and 
Advanced Thought 


JOHN EMERY MCcLEAN, Editor 





Contributions from the best-known writers on 
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(@e"Send TEN Cents for a SAMPLE Copy 
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WOMA 


.. By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. 





HER 
DESTINY 


A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- | 


mation for Mothers and Daughters 


15 Cents 6d. 


DR. MACK’S 


BENZOIN 
EMULSION 


CURES Infiuenza, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Incipient 
Consumption, Shortness of Breath, 
Weakness of Lungs, and Diseases of 
the Respiratory Organs. 


Dr. MACK, 
Room 7, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 











THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, as me 
&@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family — 
home, Address 


F WILSON HURD M.0., 


ES ron 


‘ oth from this country and 





Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 












Mechanical Massage 
CURES 


Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 
fail Verbum Sap. For par- 
ticulars apply to 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 
CURE INSTITUTE, 
11 E 59th Street, New York. 
G, H. PATcHEN. M.D. 
Medical Director. 


THE ‘‘ MANIPULATOR” 

One of the machines 

used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 








Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies outlining and c ut Ww ork, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad, Given 
for a3 months’s trial subse rip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journal of stories.fashions,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 
Send L5c.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk deat hosted Mass. 





~ MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37, 39, 41 West 26th a 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The great popularity that Miller's Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





THE WORKS OF WM. AIKMAN, D.D. 


William Aikman, D.D. was born in the City of 
New York wher his parents and grand-parents were born; 
and where they resided in the early part of Jast century. 
His ancestry was Scotch and Huguenot, and he derives some 
of his characteristics from that sturdy parentage. He was 
prepared for college in New York, and graduated by The 
University of New York in 1846 and by the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1849. He received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from the University of New York in 1869. 

Dr. Aikman has been a laborious and successful pastor 
and attractive preacher in the Cities of Newark, N. J., Wil- 
mington, Del., Detroit, Mich. and New York City. He was 
pastor in Delaware before and during the civil war, and by 
ee and voice wielded a very extensive influence for the 

nion. 

Besides published sermons, and the books from our press, 
and others, Dr. Aikman has written articles for religious anc 
scientific quarterly and monthly reviews and largely for the 
He is now 





WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 


‘secular and religiousnewspapers, his articles commanding attention and interest. 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Atlantic City and preaches to thousands who 
throng that popular resort. 


Life at Home; 


Or the Family and its members. 


: x 12mo, 25 pp. Tinted paper. New 
and revised edition. Cloth, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00. 
The subjects of Husbands and Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers and 


Employed, and the Altar in the House, form some of the principal chapter headings in this 





book, which has received universal commendations from the press. 


An admirable book. We would have a 
‘copy in every home.—WNew York Observer. 

A beautiful spirit of Christian love and 
tenderness pervades the whole work, and 
none, we think, can read it without being 
better for the perusal—Wew York Times. 

The views of Mr. Aikman are sound and 
true, clearly stated and eloquently enforced. 
—Philadelphia Age. 

Dr. Aikman’s book is full of sensible sug- 
gestions, the general adoption of which 


Talks about Married Life, 


And Things Adjacent. 
full gilt, $2.00. 


12mo, 273 pp. 


would add immensely to the happiness of 
society and promotion of all that is noble 
and good among men.—S. S. Times. 

Life at Home is an eminently sensible and 
practical talk about the family and its re- 
lations, and how to keep them pure and 
pleasant. A sensible and useful book, and 
one which, we trust, will find many to read, 
to ponder, and to give heed to its sugges- 
tions.—Brooklyn Union. 


Tinted paper. Cloth, $1.50; 


This is an excellent book, pleasant reading, with many hints and suggestions that will be 
enjoyed. There are fifty short chapters, treating of things noticed in married life, all of 


which have pith and point. 


Written from a stand-point outside of family life, it is full of 


sharp, practical suggestions, that only need to be read to be appreciated. 
To give an idea of the character of the work, we publish the tcllowing from the 


CONTENTS: 


My Brother’s Parlor; Homes; A Home 
not like Heaven; The Newly Married; After 
the Honeymoon; A Young Wife’s Troubles; 
The Clouds Gone; Frank Holman’s New 
Home; Mrs. Frank Holman’s Housekeep- 
ing; Mrs. Holman’s Baby; Obedient Babies; 
The Dead Babe; About the Baby Gone; 
The Inner Shrine; Taking and Not Giving; 
Politeness in the Home; Reproduced Char- 
acteristics: Justice to Children; Promises to 
Children Broken; ‘‘A Horse, Sir, is like a 





Child”; Mr. Frownell’s Boys: In the Coun- 
try with the Boys; On Politness to the 
boys; ‘‘If we had only Known”; On Say- 
ing ‘‘No” to Children; Children’s ‘‘ Blues”; 
Bossing it; Questionable Books; The Young- 
est Boy; Teasing; Sabbath the Working- 
man’s Day; Family Birthdays; The Aged in 
the House; The Sin Returned; Grandparents 
on the Battle-Field; Responsibility put on 
the Inexperienced; Little Courtesies; The 
Golden Wedding. 


Sent by mail postpaid cn receipt of price. 
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AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s ° 


‘My Water Cure” 


op Meine WafferFur “ 


By Rev. Monsignor Sebast 


ian Kneipp. 





(A verbal and ab 


ly literal lati 
pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a 


ictorial 


way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 
CONTENTS: 


I, Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). 
II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. 


A. Wet Sheets. 


E. Ablutions. 
All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 


B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 


F. Packages (Bandages) G. Drinking Water. 


tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 


III. Part (about 200 pages). 


Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 


The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneippcure. Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist St. New York, U.S A. 
WILHIDE’S EXHALER____.. 


Time and experience have ‘ 
diseases, and we confidently o 


It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 
Only costs one visit to the Doctor 
and lasts a lifetime. 


roved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
er the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER 


1, “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
colds.” 

2. * It aids digestion and gives me av appetite ”"—~ 

8. **Is relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work” 

4. ‘It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep.” 

5. “It is the best tonic” 
6. «Can do no hurt and always does good ” 
7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few 

months ard [ am a bealthier man.” 











J M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate, says: ‘* To this Instrument I owe 
more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day. and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, fur the removal of pulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would lead me to 
prefer the tube.” 


Agents Wanted, Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 





Practical Typewriting 


By BATES TORREY. 


Third Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL- 
FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


27 East 2!Ist Street, - 


New York. 
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The National Medical Exchange. | 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locati 
Property bought, sold. rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants aud substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceu ical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly ———- Address 

L & MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new twenty-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and interest- 
ing articles. A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms. $1.00 a year. Sam} le copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUM4W, B.S., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
ets. Address, Luck Box 102, Elkhart. Ind. 











H YGIENIC ) VAPOR-BA TH. 


Mange peg ot hag 
re Gri Pits, Ses 
, FEM 
Y D dnd 





i made. Price low. 
WHOLESALE TO AGENTS, NYGIEMO bat 
(CABINET CO., 607 Church 8t., Nasuvitiz, T 


WE PAY 411 sou have 


guessed about 

POSTAC E life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“ How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lig, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ARE YOU LOSING 
YOUR HAIR? 


T Stops falling hair and 

makes the hair grow. lhe 
moves Dandruff. Itis not a 
dye in any sense. It is a re- 
storer in every sense. 








using this remedy. Contains 
no Oil—is not sticky or gum- 
my. Mail o: ders filled. 


PRICE $1.00 





Possibly You 


For sale at all druggists’, 


Have Lost It. or by 
CHAS. A. DREFS 
CHEMIST 
280 Broadway, .. BUFFALO 








No more gray hair after | 





FRFE TO F.A.M, Fine 
os Engraving show- 
a Lodge of Chin-se 
| x2 at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agenta. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 21? 
Broadway, New York. 


TRUE MANLINESS 


A Pocket Companien for Boys and Young 
n 


DY DR. C. E. WALKER 
It should be read by all, as it is very full of 
useful information. Price, in fine cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents ; cloth, with gold side stamp, 
50 cents. 


Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
45 58. Written Delineation of Character Som Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 78. 6d., 10s, 6d., and £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs, SEVERN, or send their photo. 











Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenolegical (agazine 





of the [Jest, and of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 
1016 MARKET STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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Send for the Natrona, 
BUI-LpER, & m -ntbly journal 
devoted to bu: ldinginterests 
Each number cuontaii.s a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
ear, Samplecop\ and book 
* Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Ca.alogue free. 


NATIONAL BUILDER, 





Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 
A Monthly 
TRosmos amaussine 


Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 
- Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club.' 


Adolph Roeder, Editor. 
J.C Parkinson, Publisher. 





Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


ROSiN0S, vinetana, n. 5. 








PENCILS 


AMER IGA 
GRAPHITE 
Are unecualed for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send l6c. in stamps, 
JosEPpH Dixon CrucrsLe Co, Jersey City, N. J., 
samples worth double the money. 


The Face as Indicative 
of Character. 


A New Edition. Illustrated by up- 
wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 
ALFRED T. Story. Price, paper, 
50 cents; post free, 1s. 2d.. 


to 
for 





This book cont tins chapters on the Temperaments ; 
the Facial Poles; Genera] Principles; the Chin and 
the Cheek; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 
Lips; the Eyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
work on Physiognomy published. 


A SPECIAL LIST OF WORKS 
on HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY will be 
sent on application to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.’ 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


or L.N. FOWLER & CO. 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 








It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready ta 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 





The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense. —Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book,— 
N.Y. Independent. 

He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—opular Science Monthly. 

There is a large proportion of good sense 


The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 

algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 

ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 

Manual for the People. 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 

his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


A Health 
By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 


He is radical and at the same time reasonable, 


{ and pra tical wisdom in the rules laid down 


by Dr. Page for healthful living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HeaLtH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
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A Handsome From New and 
pecial Drawings. 
Colored ——_s. The pictorial —— 
b show the location of each o 
Sym bol ical Head = “seraarsaenen ‘cas. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 
Price, 30 cents. Packed in cardboard tube, 1s. 3d. 








The above in a reduced size 5x5} inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page cir- 
cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 

A third form is the Dissected Phrenological Chart. An object-lesson in Phrenology, a 
Science that every man and woman in the land should understand. 

The design is a Symbolical Head with all the acknowledged Phrenological Organs dissected 
or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, making it an interesting puzzle to put together, 
combining amusement with instruction, thus making the usual tedious task of learning the 
exact location from a chart comparatively short, easy, and amusing. 

The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illustrations, 


Price, 75 cents. 3s. 6d. English. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Engs 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
fee of Phrenology and in Relation to 

odern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNei1, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 
cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. 15o0lIllustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

New Phystognomy, or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Hurnan Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


nose of Pursuzts; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
SIRER. $2.00. 





A New IIlus- 


How to Read Character. 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 


dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constztutzon of Man; Considered in re. 
lation to external objects. By Gro 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25, 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog: 
nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the lo 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 


the American Institute of Phrenology. 


At list prices these 


amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00, 


To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 


at once. 


This offer is good for a limited time only, 





Express Address 


Coe eee eee er eeseeeseeeseseee 





Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 ts paid. 


BR iis aals:dia edie 0985 04:540dd eee nwews jiieeaneeee 
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HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, +» 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Chapter 1:2 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 








THE CURE OF 
NERVOUSNESS. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. wry Developea Brains—Z. H, Clarke, M+ ° 


D. Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Sleep—J. R. Black, M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor— William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
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POPULAR EDITION ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
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WILHIDE’S EXHALER____— 


It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 
Only costs one visit to the Doctor 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER 


5 It is almost an instantaneous cure of common J M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
cola Christian Advocate, says: ‘* To this instrument I owe 





‘It aids digestion and gives me an appetite ”—— 
é. ‘ It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work” 
4. “It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep.” 
5. ‘It is the best tonic” 
6. **Can do no hurt and always does good ”. 
7. “It increased my chest two inches in a few 
months and [ am a healthier man.” 











more than all medicines, or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of pulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would lead me to 
prefer the tube.” 


Agents Wanted, Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21si Street, New York. 
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